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Governor Hill, as was expected from the 
first, has vetoed the ballot i. fom’ bill. 
He has tiled with it a memorancn:: giving 


! his reasons, which are of the most trivial 


character. His real reason. evidently is 
that the bill would accomplish just what 
its friends expect from it—it would kill 
the political machines. 


What the men who are bent upon 
earrying this creat reform have now to do 
is to show that they propose to vote for it 
—that they propose, irrespective of party 
lines, to vote against those who oppose 
it, and in favor of those wiio support it. 

‘We cannot expect to obtain such a meas- 
ure from politicians unless we prove to 
them that we are in earnest. The Ceniral 
labor union, and its seciions acting inde- 
pendently, have clearly shown what a hold 
the desire for this reform has taken 
upon the working masses of New York. 
Tbey kzow from experience that under 
the present electoral system our politics 
must create bosses and develop machines, 
and that the first step to making our gov- 
ernment really a government by the 
people is to take the power of money out 


_ ef elections, put an end to bribery and in- 


timidation. and give the voter the means 
of really expressing his will. 


But the passage of this bill by the legis- 
lature is in itseif a great triumph, and 
what is still more, a similar bill has, in 
Massachussetts, become law by the signa- 
ture of Governor Ames, who has the 
honor which Governor Hill has _ refused. 


The workingmen of Boston propose to 


celebrate the auspicious event. The work- 
ingmen of New York can at least show 
how they regard the temporary defeat of 
the measure in this state, 


The following resolutions adopted by 
land and labor club No. 1 of Chicago, at 
its last meeting on June 7, are likely to 
conimend themselves to the sober second 
thought of all who had intended taking 
part in the proposed single tax conference 
‘in that city on the Fourth of July: 


In view of the fact that the date of the 
single tax national conference, July 4, 1883, 
will be atime of great political excitement, 
being in the midst of the most important pres- 
‘gdential campaign that has occurred in twenty 
‘years, when the calm judgment of the con- 
ference may possibly be interfered with by 
the dictates of prejudice: 

And in view of the fact that the probable 
success of the plan upon which our friends in 
Texas are pow working, will, at a later date, 
be more apparent, and that, therefore, the 
conference, if postpuned to a proper time, 
will have much greater light on an important 
line of action, than will be possible at the 
date named in the call; 

And in view of the fact that certain gen- 
tlemen, claiming to represent the political 
power of the single tax movement, hive, 
against the advice of the leaders of our re- 
form, and against tbe wishes of a majority 

_of the rank and file, held a convention and 
placed a candidate before the people, thereby 
forestalling the action of the conference 
and removing from the arena of discussion 
the only factor whose immediate settlement 
is of imyportauce: 

Therefore, be it rcsolved, That land and 
labor club No. 1 of Lilinvis hereby requests 


' Warren W. Bailey to pestpoue the date of 


the conference to some time subsequent to the 
November election. 


There can be no question that the Chicago 


- Men take a wise and conservative view of 


the matter. Their action meets the ap- 

probation of our friends in this vicinity 
. from whom I have heard, and will, I think, 

commend itself to our friends in all parts 
of the country. 


When, in February, Mr. Samuel AV. 
Williams of Vincennes proposed, through 


Tue Staxpakp, that Mr. Warren Worth 
, Bailey should be authorized by the in-. 


dividual requests of a hundred or more 
single tax men to call a conference on the 
Fourth of July, there was much un- 


. certainty as to the development of the 
‘ political situation and much perplexity 
. and uncertainty among our frieads; and 
there was a general feeling that we ought 
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to meet together and take counsel as to 
what we should do. But time has made 
clear much that was then uncertain. The 
issue on which the two great parties are 
to join battle is now settled, and there has 
been umong single tax men a crystalliza- 
tion of opinion as to what course they 
should pursue. The small minority who 
are @determined on going through the 
forms of independent political action have 
met at Cincinnati and named candidates. 
The great majority have come to the con- 
clusion that their part in this campaign is 
to support the democratic national ticket 
as representing the free trade side of the 
struggle. And some—for there are some 
who, though single tax men in the field 
of state action, are yet protectionists in 
the field of national action—have made up 
their minds to support the republican can- 
didates. 

Under these conditions there is now 
nothing of immediate importance or 


utility that such a conference could de-' 


termine. It would be munifestly unwise, 
so long as there is the slightest difference 
of opinion among us, for such a gathering 
to formally indorse either of the old par- 
ties or to commend or condemn inde- 
pestcnt politica! action. The only pur- 
pose the conference could serve would be 
to make acquainted with each other those 
oi our friends who might meet at Chicavo 
and to enable them to consult as to propa- 
ganda work in the future. But, as the 
Chicago club intimates, there could be no 
worse time ‘or such meeting and consulta- 
tion than the present. Not merely shall 
we be able after November to see with 
much greater clearness what measures it 
would be best to take for the future, but 
it is hopeless to bring together in the be- 
ginning of a most exciting political cam- 
paigu men whose minds are full of politics, 
and expect them to confine themselves, in 
discussion at least, to matters which have 
no reference to politics. 


If there prevailed anywhere an im- 
pression that the guthering «f Cincinnati 
represented the sinyie tax sentiment and 
that the vote for its nominees would show 
our strength, then there would be some 
useful purpose for the confexence to serve 
in counteracting that impression. But it 
is so clear that the Cincinnati action 
represented only a snfall minority—it hav- 
ing bee repud:s‘ed even by the Chicago 
club, of which the Cincinnati nominee 
is president—that no further repudiation is 
needed. There is no fear of any one mis- 
taking the failure of Mr. Cowdrey to poll 
a respectable vote for the weakness of the 
cause which his supporters assume him 
to represent. But such a gathering as 
was proposed to be he!d at Chicago could 
hardly take place without the matter being 
at least discussed. And ‘the least said, 
the soonest mended.” It is not easy 
for men who have stroug feelings with 
regard to the impending campaign 
to now view as dispassionately the atti- 
tude of those who differ with them, 
and to talk as coolly about it,as they = 
be able to do after November. And 
whatever may be our present ae. 
we should all hope to be together then, it 
is certainly the part of prudence to do as 
our Chicago friends suggest and postpone 
our mecting until that time. We can then 
certainly have a larger and more useful 
meeting, and may perhaps be able to make 
it an international conference, at least to 
the extent of securing the presence of some 
of our friends from other countries, 


The Chicago land and Jabor club No. 1 
that has adopted these resolutions is the 
club of which Mr. Cowdrey is president, 
but which has by a large majority adopted 
resolutions disclaiming any responsibility 
for putting him in the field and repudia- 
ting uhe Cincinnati action. In this they 
undoubtedly represent the general feeling 
of our friends in Chicago and throughout 
the country, and as representing the ma- 
jority their opinion that the conference 
ought to be postponed is of more weight. 
It is also of more weight as coming from 
men resident in the place where the con- 
ference is to meet, and who could there- 
fore attend it without the expense 
of time and money which would be 
required of those who came from 
a distance. Mr. Bailey, however, in call- 
ing the conference, has acted upon the 
writicn request of a considerable num- | 
ber of single iax men in all paris of the | 
country. To relieve him of embarrass- 
ment if will be well for those who in the 
beginning authorized him to call this con- 
ference to now write withdrawing the 
au:turity. Mr. Bailey, who went into this 
matter at the request of others and with a 
view of providing a mode for harmoniz- 
ing differences, has had much labor and 
anxiety, for which he deserves the thanks 
of all. 


Rk. Frank Sylvester of Peekskill, N. Y., 
puts to me four questions, which I give 
and answer in their order: 
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(1) Do you advise the single tax men to 
support the candidates ot the democratic 
party for congress, state offices and mem- 
bers of the legislature! and if not, what would 
you advise them to do? 


I do not. 

I advise them in voting for a member of 
congress to vote for the candidate that 
will go furthest for free trade, and when 
both candidates are protectionists, as is 
likely to be the case in many districts, I 
advise them to vote in preference for the 
republican, becuuse to beat democratic 
protectionists will help make the demo- 
cratic party a free trade party. 

As to state officers and members of the 
lerislature, I advise them to vote for those 
who have voted for the Australian ballot 
bill, or will pledge themselves to do 80; 
and to give their support to those who 
come furthest our way, especially in the 
exemption of personal property from taxa- 
tion. 

Where there is a doubt, [ would advise 


them to give the benefit of it to the repub- 
lican party, for the reason that the 


Australian ballot bill.was passed through 
both houses mainly by the votes of the 
republican members, was opposed by the 
majority of the democrats, and has been 
ratic gov- 
ernor. Iwould advise our friends every- 
where, between now und election, organiz- 
ing for that purpose where they can, to 
address letters to all candidates asking 
their position on such measures as the 
ballot bill, the exemption of personal 
property from i:-xationu, the separation in 
assessment of land and improvements, 
and such other measures as may lead in 
our direction. I would advise them, too, 
where they can, to push single tax men 
quietly to the front. 


refused his signature by a der::-: 


(2) Have you not said, in effect, that free 
trade without the “single tax” would aot be 
a complete remedy for poverty? 


I have snid that free trade, as it ‘is 
commonly understood, would not be a 
remedy for poverty; I have said this over 
and over aguin, and repeat it now. The 
free trade that will aloue do that, is that 
full free trade which can only be secured 
by the single tax. But I regard what is 
commonly culled free trade, or even any 
reduction in our protective tariff, as a step 
toward the single tax, and I look upon the 
delusion that labor can be benefited by 
protection as the greatest of the obstacles 
that prevent workingmen from .~<«ng 
what alone can largely and permanently 
benefit labor. 


(2) If Grover Cleveland is re-elected presi- 
dent, how much tearer will we be to the at- 
tainment of the object for which we organ- 
ized the united lubor party at Syracuse, viz.: 
the single tax? 


The great object for which I declared 
my intention to support Grover Cleve- 
land has already been secured by bring- 
ing the economic question into politi- 
cal discussion. What it is now cer- 
tain will be discussed this year in every 
newspaper, on every stump, and wherever 
throughout the country men talk politics, 
isthe question of taxation as related to 
wages. Even if Mr. Cleveland is defeated 
and the protectionists win, we will be 
nearer the object for which we organizod 
the united labor party in Syracuse than of 
our own efforts we could have been 
in many years. A great popular 
education will have taken piace. The 
masses of men will be in much better con- 
dition to listen to us and to understand us, 
and a polities! strugele will have com- 
menced that will continue to dominate our 
national politics and arouse the thought of 
the people. If Mr. Cleveland is re-elected, 
as, with courage, I believe he will be, all 
this will have been done, and more. Pro- 
tection will have received its death blow. 
Timid tariff tinkerers will become free 
traders, and an impulse will have been 
given to the struggle against all forms of 
monopoly, Whoever has read thespeeches 
of the democratic members made in the 
tariff debate will see that the leading men 
among them without exception took radi- 
cal ground against the protective princi- 
ple. It only needs the prestige of success, 
the consciousness that free trade is the 
winning side, to bring the most active and 
influential of rising democrats to advocat- 
ing the aboiition of all tariffs and the ra- 
soriling to direct taxation for the federal 
revenue. When we get to this point our 
work will be well nigh done. 


ft) Is there any hope that in the event of 
democratic success at the polls next fall, the 
members of that party, or any considerable 
nember of them, will favor the measures we 
advocate, riz.: the single tax, governmental 

control of railrcad and telegraph lines, and 
the Australian system of voting? 


There is. And we ought to address our- 
selves to the work of making it sure. 

The free trade fizht is the single tax 
fight in the national field. If we single tax 
men had entered the national deld as an 
independent party, the only practical thing 
we could have dcne would have been what 
the demccratic party is now committed to 
do—attack protection. For we must get 
rid of protection before we can get at the 


a a 


revenue tariff; and we must get rid of 
the revenue tariff before we can get to 
direct national taxation; and we must 
get to direct national taxation be- 
fore we can get to the point of 
imposing that taxation on land values. 
And we must make a break in the line of 
linked monopolies before we get at the 
railway monopoly and the telegraph 
monopoly and eur wasteful and absurd 
monetary and financial system. The issue 
in this national campaign between free 
trade and protection is the issue between 
the interests of the masses and the interests 
of those who grow rich by taxing them. 
If monopoly is beaten at this ove vital 
point, the result will show such strength 
of anti-monopoly feeling that the fight 
egainst monopoly will begin all along éhe 
line, 

Even so far as the tariff discussion has 
already gone, it has shown a strong ten- 
dency to bring out the real democratic 
feeliug in the democratic ranks. The 
effect of the campaign in this direc- 
tion must be still greater—it must be to 
bring to the front democrats who under- 
stand the democratic philosophy and to 
imbue that party with more of the ideas 
of Thomas Jeiferson than it bas known 
for years. Lalso expect much from the 
republicans. Their speakers and papers 
will do great good by putting protection 
doctrines in the most ultra form, and by 
compelling the democrats to muke 
some elfort to show what is the 
real reason why wages are higher 
in the United States than in Eu- 
rope. Further than this the repub- 
licans, in defense of the tariff, will be 
obliged to attack the internal revenue sys- 
tein, which in itself is as repugnant to our 
principles as is the tariff system. 

But the great mass of the peopleare only 
nominally either democrats or republicans, 
It-is on this great mass that I expect the 
campuign to tell most strongly and most 
hopefully. For the first time in more thaw 
a generation they will hear a large 
economic question discussed, and be com- 
pelled to think upon it. This will dispose 
them to think, and will lead them to think, 
upon all economic questions, That is what 
we want. As I said in every speech I 
made in the last campaign, what we are 
most concerned about is, not how people 
vote, but how they think. The great ob- 
stacle we have had in ow way has been 


the indisposition to think upon economic. 


questions. 

It must be remembered that while we 
have a dual government we are but one 
people; and that the men who vote in a 
presidential election wre also the men who 
vote in state elections. A great presi- 
dential election—uand this is certain to be 
the most intense and exciting that we 
have had for many years—is the most 
powerful means of popular education, be- 
cause the discussion goes on over the 
whoie Union at the same time and 
arouses more interest thun all the state 
elections put together. But the work of 
education that is thus done will tell after- 
ward in the state elections. After this 
campaign, and especially if protection is 
defeated, we will find the people of all the 
states more alive to measures of real re- 
form than they ever have been before, 


ee 


Another question may arise out of what 
Ihave said. Why, it may be asked, if I 
think the internal revenue system as 
much opposed to the principie of the sin- 
gle tax as the tariff system, do I side with 
democrats against the tariff rather than 
with republicans against the internal reve- 
nue? 

Because the tariff is far more import- 
ant. Because it is supported by a theory 
which justifies taxation for the sake of 
taxation, which inevitably corrupts goy- 
ernment, and blinds the people to the real 
suuses and true remedics of the evils they 
feel—a theory that must be overthrown 
before we can hope for real reform. The 
internal revenue system, on the other 
hand, has no excuse but that of rais- 
ing revenue, and the monopolies which: it 
fosters stand comparatively aione. The 
internal revenue system is, so to speak, an 
isolated fortress. The protect ive tariff is 
the key of the enemy’s rosition... 


Here is a model campaign platform. It 
is the platform of the Cleveland free trade 
club, reported’*by L. A. Russell and unan- 
imousiy adopted. If the democracy in 
New York and throughout the country 
will make their fight on these lines they 
will surely win: 


We hold that universal freedom of trade is 
a natural right. 

A protective tax falls unequally. It has a 
purpose apart from needful revenue and it is 
unwise, unjust aad nob warranted by the con- 
stitution. 

A tariif, delusively caied pretective, raises 
the profits of the hume producer and such in- 
creased profits come solely from the home 
consumer, who is thereby shut out from the 
benefit of free competition. 

An import duty cn gcods operates as an ex- 
port tax on the gouds and agricultural prod- 
ucts give” in exchange. 


“uational 
‘and thereby limited the ability of the com- 


pede under the onslaught 


We dexccate 4 system which compels us. 


at ee seem eee 


to surrender the tradc in manufactured guods 
With the 1,500,000,000 of the people cn the 
earth tothe uatiens of Europe in order to 
enable a few protected monepulies to extort 
double prices for their products from. 60,000,- 
000 of American taxpayers, 

A protective ieciff in our country nas been 
productive of a long list of evils. lt has tend- 
ed to centralize and unify, not to diversify 
industries. It has raised prices 


mon people to get and enjoy the necessaries 
of life. It has affected unequal and unjust 
distribution of the fruits of jiabur.. It has 

made the few very rich at tle expense of the 
many. It haus erushed small fortunes and iu- 
dustries, muitiplied millionaires and created 
tramps and trusts. It has bred. strikes aad 
discontent umung the people and encouraged 
speculation aud waste. I1t bas corrupted 
legislatures and fed a corrupt lobby to the 
general demoralization and discouragement 
of the people. It has lowered wages and di- 
minished their purchasing power. It has 
made business unstable and employment ir- 
regular, subjected both to dread of congres- 
sional action, and taught the people to dis- 
trust and fear their representatives. It has 
inflicted its grossest wroug upon agricultural, 
industry, an industry iu.which almost one- 
half of the people are employed. Ib bas de 
stroyed the finest merchant marine the world 
has seen, and made our flag a stranger to the 
open seas, 

We approve the American system of inter- 
state free trade and insist upon its applica- 
tion by the United States in their relations to 
the world. 

With a firm and patriotic faith in the jus- 
tice and wisdum of free trade, we associate 
toeether and invite to co-operate with us all 
who want no special privileges themselves 
or are unwilling to labor that a favored few 

muy be protected. 


President Cleveland can be re-elected, 
and re-elected triumphantly, if he will face 
the situation boldly and continue to show 
the same courage of his convictions that 
was exhibited in his message and has been 
shown in his attitude up to this time. 
But this is indispensable. It will be fatal 
to him to let his friends, or pretended 
friends, put the party which he leads in 
any equivocal altitude. And of this there 
ig s0nl2 appearance of danger—at leust, 
here in New York, which in this eiection, 
as in the last, is likely to be the pore 
state. 


The democratic machine in New York— 
owiug necessarily to the elective system, 
a bill for the amendment of which Gov- 
ernor Hiil has just vetoed—is rotten to 
the core. It has no devotion to principle 
and no enthusiasm for principle. Nor 
has it any friendship for Mr. Cleveland, 
although seeing that he was demanded by 
the great mass of the party in terms that 
would admit of no denial, it formally 
supported his nomination. It contains 
among its “busses” many men whose 
freatest desire itis to “knife him.” This 
they can do most effectually, under a pre- 
tense of conservatism, by decrying and 
disclaiming the position which the pres- 
ident and his party have taken before 
the country, and by which they 
must now stand or fall. It was 
one of the bosses of the county 
democracy, himself a protected man- 
ufacturer, mistakenly placed on the 
committee on resolutions at St. Louis, who 
save Henry Watterson a good deni of ihe 
trouble he had in securing a platforra up 
to the standard of the nominee’s attitude. 
And the ratification meeting held by Tam- 
many hall on Tuesday. aight, at which 
Governor Hill ceclared he would not bave 
been present had the platform favored free 
trade, was another of many indications 
that the local leaders of the democratic 
machine intend to enter the presidential 
canvass making apologies for, and ex- 
planations of, their party's policy instead 
of boldly supporting it as sound and just. 


— 


That this policy meets the enthusiastic 
support of the Sun, whose dearest wish is 
to defeat Mr. Cleveland, is sufficient evi- 
dence of what it means, and what it is 
intended to accompiish. It is. vitally 
important that President Cleveland, the 
members of his cabinet who are really 
in accord with him, and 
wishers ere, should undersiand 
clearly that any such policy of cowardly 
evasion and treachery will cause the demo-. 
cratic: party to lose the electora! vote of 
the state of New York. ; 

If the party in New York beg 


iis sincere 
well 


sins to 
run at the very opening of ihe Cami- = 
paign, the retreat will tura into 2 -stam- 
which the 
republicans ure certain to make, ia abe 
probability uuder the lead o? their strong- 
est man—Mr. Blaine. A cumpaign of ex- | eos 
planation and apology is. sure to. end as | 
the Hancock campaign ended. Mr. Cleve- | 
land has burned his ships; he stands before 
the country as the champion of free traste 
against protection, and he inust make, as | 
he has ample power to do, the weak col 
treacherous politicians of New York and 
other doubtful states accept that position | 
so into opposition. Else, in spite of the 
aa courage he has her etofore shown, - 
they will involve him i in the fate that In 
affairs of great moment be efalls the timid. - 


Seema sate. 


It is utterly hopeless to attempt to. 
gain voles by evasion. In the president’s. 
own phrase, he is facing “a situation, not 
a theory.” We now have a tariff with 
protection as its object and revenue as its | 
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incident. If diearok protective theory a is richt, 
congress ought to solve the surplus diffi- 
difficulty either by making duties still 
higher, and therefore less productive, or 
else by abolishing the internal revenue 
taxes on whisky and tobacco. Instead 
of advising either of these courses, 
, the president in his message  recom- 
mended that the duties on  im- 
ports should be reduced, and he sup-. 
ported this proposition with a free 
trade argument. ‘The democrats in con- 
gress have, with substantial unanimity, 
given their support toa tariff bill that, in 
the main, follows. the lines thus laid 
down, and their speeches have rung with 
denunciations of the whole protective 


theory; while the convention at St. Louis 


has deciared the president’s message to ba 
the proper interpretation of the otherwise 
ambiguous tariff plank of 1894. This, 
then, is the situation that the democratiq 
party must face. 


The democratic leaders may rest assured 
of one thing, and that is that they cannot 
blind anybody else by shutting their own 
eyes to this situation. Above all they can- 
not.fool workingmen, Republican papers 
“and speakers can be depended on to pre- 
vent the success of any such attempt. If 
protection is a good thing for labor then 
the reduction of protective duties is a bad 
thing for labor. If protection keeps up 
wages, then the democratic party has at- 
tempted to deliver a blow at. wage workers, | 
and it must expect the wage workers to 
hit back. Let there be no mistake about 
the strength of the protective delusion 
among workingmen. Even among the 
members of the once united labor 
party of New York who freely con- 
fess that the levying of all taxes on land 
values, to which they are committed, 
niust necessarily lead to absolute free trade, 
there are many who still fear to make 
the first plunge in tariff reduotion, and 
who if not convinced that a tariff does not 
even temporarily assist in maintaining 
wages, will vote to perpetuate the war 
tariff. These men are perhaps uot very 
wise, but they are not fools; and they cer« 
tainly will not under existing circumstances 
turn to the democratic party to preserve 
that tariff. All concerned may as well 
accept itas esertain that_this year the be- 
lievers in protection are going to vote for. 
the party that proposes to: give them pro- 
tection, to give them plenty of it, and te 
give it continuously. If there are demo-. 
crats who honestly imagine that they are 
going to catch any considerable “labor™ | 
vote by pretending that they are just ag 
good protectionists as the republicans, and 
only want to cut down uunecessary pro-- 
tection, they will, by next November, tind 
their mistake. 


There i is but one round to success for the 
democratic party in this canvass and that 
is the courageous and straightforward one, 
If Mr. Cleveland wishes to remain four 
more years .in the Ww hite house let him 
avain advise his friends to *‘tett the truth,” - 
anil ciearly repudiate those who weuld put 
hirn ia an equivocal position. The demo- 
cratic party is not the friend of the pro- 
tective policy. It never has been, and it 
has by word and deed, and most convine- 
ingly by the enthusiasm with which. its 
masses have ralhed to the support of Mr. 
Cleveland, confessed this within the. past. 
year. It has declared itself as opposed ta 
protection because protection taxes the 
whoie people to zive toa favored. few the 
advantages of monopoly. In assuming 
this position the democratic. party really 
entitles itself to the support of the working= 
men, and it ought to tell them so and show 
them the fallacy-of protectionist claims, 
The wage earners of the United States are 
more ready to be convineed of the 
utter hutabug of protection than ever be- 
fore. Had it not been for the cowardice. 
of democratic leaders in the past the great 
body of worknien. would long ere this have 
been su ppores the demoeratic fees 
because it isa par 3 
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CHANCELLO2 BIRD'S DECISION. 


AMew Jersey Lawyeron some of the Boeke 
- ft Wenld Probibit. 

The following is from a private letter of an 
emirent New Jersey jawyer: 

Thave read the full text of Vice-Chancellor 
Rird’s opiuion in the Hutchins case, declaring 
gmvalid the bequest for the circulation of 
Beary Geor:e’s bovks. 

 ¥deo not belicve that this doctrine is law in 
the state of New Jersey. Iam satisfied it 
eannot be. It is completely at variance with 
that right of free speech, which it was the 
crowning glory of Erskine to have impressed 
wpon the minds of his countrymen, and of 
Fox to have established asa part of the law 
by act of parliament. Aside from its con- 
Gict with the broad dacctrine of law it is, I 
Seel, certainly not sustained by the precedents; 
bat on the contrary, in the face of the doctriue 
of the decided cases. 
- Such a doctrine would certainly make a 
eharitabie bequest to distribute gratuitously 
the works of Thomas Jefferson invalid. You 
doubtiess remember Jefferson’s letter to 
James Madison, in which he says: “I set out 
on this ground, which I suppose to be self 
evident, that the earth belongs in asufruct to 
the living: that the dead have neither powers 
“por rights over it. The portion occupied by 
a@py individual ceases tv be his, when himself 
- @eases to be, and reverts to suciety.” He then 
\ s to say: “That no man can, by 
patural right, oblige the land he occupies, or 
the person who succeds bi:n in that occupa- | 
tion, to the payment of debts contracied by 
bim. For if he could, he might during his 
own life eat up the usufruct of lands for 
several gencrations to come, aud then the 
Jands would belong to the dead and nvt to 
the living, which is the reverse of our prin- 
‘ciple.’ He then goes on to hold as to nativuul 
debt, as fulluws: “The conclusion then 1s, that 
meither the representatives of a nation, nor 
the whole nation itscif assembied, can validly 
engage debts beyund what they may vay 
within their own time, thut is to say, within 
thirty-four years of tle date of the engage- 
ment.” Mr. Jefferson considered thirty-four 
Wears the period, practicully, of a generation. 
{ suppose you alsu remember the view that 
Carlyle expresses in “Past aud Present,” writ- 
fen at the time of the cora law agitation 
qupon the subject of selling Jand). It is as 
foliows: 

Men talk of ‘‘selling” land. Land, it is true, 
Vike epic poems und even higher things, in 
sucha trading werid, has to be presenied in 
‘the marker for what it will bring, and we say 
be “sold? but the avtiun of “selling” fur cer- 
fain bits of metal, the iad of Homer, how 


~ gpuch more the lund of the world creator, is a 


\Widiculous Impossibiity! We bay what is sale- 
abie of its nutbing more was ever buyabie. 
Who cau or could sell it to us! Properly 
speakiny, the land belongs two these two—tu 
the Alunichiv God, wad tv all his children of 
Men that huve ever worked weti on it or 
that shall ever work well on it, Nu} 
questiva of men cin or could, with never 
such s lemuity urd vilurt, sell land on any 
@ther priccivic: [pis uct the property of 
@ny generulicn, we say. but that of ail the 
to generaitons that ure worked on it, and 
of all the fuicure ones that shali work un it. 
_ And Isuppuse vou ulso know of the view 
expressed by Jehu Ruskia on the subject of 
private ownership iu iand. In bis criticism of 
Professor Fuweceit’s discussion of the subject 
of rent, in his “Manual of Political Eeunumy,” 
be says, as fullvws: 
These vriucip'es the professor gocs on con- 
ttentediy to investigate, mever appearing to 


the pussessivn of land. 

i do not koow of anything tbat more 
strongly and graphicly pictures the genesis 
of Europcan war debts than the foliowiug 
paragraph from Ruskin: 

Capitahsts, when they do not know what to 
do vaid their nmicney, persuade the peasants, 
ap various eccuntries, hat Ube said) peasunts 
want guns to shuct euch ciher with. The 
peasants accordingly burrow guns, cut of the 
maanuiaciure of owhich the cagitalisis zeta 
percentage, and men of science “nuch amuse- 
Mmenatuva credit Then the peasaats shuot a 
eertain number of each other, until they get | 
tired: and burn each «tber’s barnes dewuo in 
Wwarious pluces. ihen they put the guns back 
inte towers, arseruis, €tc., in vreumcutal pat- 
terns (and the victurlous purty put also tbe 
game rageed flags in churches, Aud then 
the capitulists tux both, anuuuily, ever siter- 
ward, to pay ifterest on the Iuan of the cuns 
aod gunpowder. And that is what capitalists 
wall “‘kuowicge What tye do with their mcuey;” 
and what commercial men in general call 
“practicai” us oppused Lo **sentimental” polii- 
ical economy. 

Now, it seems to me that one and all of 
these quotaticns are within the doctrine of 
the vice-chazccllors opiniun—the Jefferson, 
the Carivle and second Ruskin quotaticns— 
because trey buld up te ridicule the one, the 
idea of xbsuiute owuership of lend, and the 
ther, the obiigation vf  Bativual debt, aud 
the first Ruskin quotation, because it speaks vf 
ownership of lund as ‘iheft.” OF cvuurse, 
under the vice-chanceilor’s dectrine it Would 
be impossible to make the subject of a char- 
Gtable beguest the distribution of a work 
condemning capita! punisiiment and advocat- 
ing the abrugativu of ihe jaws nuw enforemg 
St. The fist of the works thet would thus be 
@ondemned would certainly be a sigaificant 
@rgument to present to the ceurt on review. 

Seen ae ey | 
A Card and Adgidavit frem Mr. Michael 
Clarke. 

: ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY: 

EPWaLyp MWGLYSS.L.b., JAMES REDPATH, 

President. ViewPreside.t. 
BYLVESTER L. MALONE, MICHAEL CLARKE, 

Treasurer. Secretary. 

Room 27, Cooper Usiow, ( 

New York, June 12, ss3s8. 5 
$e Bevery Gcorce—Sir: in your note to 
tthe jester of Mr. Sarnes’s in THE StTaxparp 
- @f Saturday last vou mention me as authority 
«for the assertion by you in Tae Sranparp of 
- June 2 that the nomixation of a sepérate can- 
 @idate ut Ciuciunati was against the views 
of Mr. Burves. I called at your cffige yester- 
d@ay afternoun and assured vou tha: [ never 

bad made tc anvbody auy such statement or 

apyremark or suggestion that could be so 
construed. You replied that I had made 
the statement to you in tie course of cur 
conversation in the smoking car ou our jour- 
wey from Aibdany a coupie of weeks ago. 
Herewith l send you a cupy of an affidavit 

I bave just made befvure a notafy public, 

which, as weli as ibis note, ] requést you to 

publish in the next issue of THE STanDaRb. 

MicHAEL OLazke. 


; Room 27, Coorer U'ston. t 
Copy-} Nzw York, Juue 12, 188s. 
i, Michael Clarke, hereby deciare that I 
pever mude to Heary George or to any other 
Mthe statement that “the ncumisation 
‘of a sepurate candijate at Cincinnati was 
-ggainst the views cof Gaybert Barney” or avy 
suggestion or remark tbat could be so con- 
- -gtrued or anderstoud. | Mic#aEL CLARKE. 
_ $wora to before me, this 12ub day uf June, 
DaniEL R. GaRQNER, 
@) Notary Pati, N. Y. yOULLY. 


| Bave only to say, that on the aftérnoon of 
May 25th, while I was returning from the 
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hearing on the electoral reform bill at 
Albany, Michael Clarke, who with Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, Mr. Juhn McMackin and Mr. Peter 
Gatens bad seats in another car, came into 
the smoking car where I was and took a seat 
beside me. That during the course of a 
desultcry conversation, and without my hav- 
ing said anything to suggest it, Mr. Clarke 
turned to me, and with the air of a man who 
wishes voluntarily to correct a misappre- 
hensicn, said i substance: 


You people are much mistaken if you 
think Barnes ran things at Cincinnati. He 
Was opposed to a separate nomination, and it 
was Dr. McGlynn who carried it. Burnes 
wanted usto numinate Streeter even aiter 
the other convention had refused to combine 
with us and had gone home. 


I did sot consider this of enough im- 
portance to ask questions, and do not know 
whether it is true or false. But I do know 
that Mr. Michael Clarke’s denial is false. 

: HENRY GEORGE. 


Massachusetts Citizens Tired ef Being 
Robbed. 


At a recent meeting of the Lynn, Mass., 
land and labor club the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Tie city of Lynn iu all prob- 
ability will soon increase its indebtedness by 
the erection of a sew high school building, 
thereby increasing the rate of taxaiiun, 
which 1s already too high, and adding to the 
burden of the wealth producers of the com- 
mupityv; and 

Whereas, Our present system of taxation, 
being one that rests principally upeo the 
products of labor, is necessarily restrictive 1p 
tts character, having a tendeney to retard 
the erection of buiidings and the use or 
wwanufacture of machinery, and consequently 
an increused tax in Lynn means fewer buuses 
and Jess inachinery, which means jess oppor- 
tunity for labor and bigher rents. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this 
club, the city should at once take measures to 
secure from the Lynn and Boston street rail- 
way, tbe Lynu gas cumpauy, the Lynn elec- 
tric lighting company, und any or all other 
corporations hulding special privileges from 
the city, the yearly pavment to the city of 
the full reatal value of the privileges; and be 
it further 

Resvuived, That the assessors of this city, 
instead of helpiug land speculators by low 
valuations on their lands, shuuld take especial 
pains to put vacant lots throughout the city 
on exuctiy the sume footing, as to valuation, 
with the improved lots, the city thus-deriving 
a proper and legitimate revenue now absvu- 
jutely given away. 


- Phe Tariff Question in Minnesota. 

GrorGETowN, Clay County, Minn.—The 
tariff questivn not only will be, but now is, the 
ruling tupic in all circles here. Of course we 
are largely divided on the subject, but the 
sentiment is rapidly growing in favor of 
abolishing a system of taxation that taxes a 
man pot in proporticn tu his ability to pay, 
but in prepurtion to tie number of Ducks he 
bas to clutbe and the moutas he has to fill. 

You may imagine the spread of more liberal 
ideas througbout our state when I mention 
that we bave fallen off from a 40,000 repub- 
lican majority to the status of a doubtful 
stute. Jpis a doubtful state only in the minds 
of politicians and wire pullers, for there is 
no reasonable doubt but that the scheme of 
taxing the many to benetit the few will be 
snowed under by the intelligent votes of 
Minuesota’s clear headed, right thinking citi- 
zeus. The issue is before us and we have sense 
evouch to see that cat clearly enough. 

M. C. Barry. 


Girlie’ Gymuastics at the People’s Palace. 
London Echo. 

' Al the People’s palace, Mile end, is one lit- 
tle saaictum sanctorwn, into which the foot 
cf man, save those of the duly qualified hich 
priests, kas never penetrated. It is the 
gyninasium op a Tuesday or a Friday night, 
when the scores of tired girl workers buve 
come in, have dotted their ordinary gurb, and 
are ready fur an kvur or two of the liveliest 
physicui recreation. Sir Edward Hay Cur- 
rie asked me to come and seem them at play, 
and accordingly I went in on ao ordinary 
night, when the show may be taken as typical 
of the course of physicai training which has 
been adopted. 

The girls’ gymnastic club, at the People’s 
palace, numbers sume two hundred and tifty 
meinbers. Jtis very rarely, however, that it 
tmusters in full furee, aad there were by nov 
mieaus all present ube other night. The gym 
pasiuin is a lone woudeu building, fitted with 
ai} the necessury appliances, dud is upeucd tu 
the wirly at 7:50. Tbe age of the members 
ruus fr.m fifteen to twenty-six. Rapidly tbe 
hail tilis with a merry, laughing crowd of 
virls—some are swibging, some Vaulting, 
sume exercising upon the parallel bars. But 
this is all imturmal As the cluck strikes 
eicht Sergeant Burdett, the popular drill in- 
structur uf buth Loys and girls, with military 
puuctuality, ealls tu: them to ‘fall in ranks,” 
and immediately four long lines of girlish 
tigures ure runged duwn the room. 

Miss Councr takes ber place at the piano, 
and Lhe sergeant rapidiy inspects his troops, 
whiie Liry to tuke in the pretty effect. They 
all wear proper gymnastic dress, mostly of 
dark biue serge, aud cunsisting of a loose 
blouse und tunic, to the knees, knickerbock- 
ers, durk stockings and white canvas shoes, 
and cof course no stays. But a little touch of 
ieminiue individuality appears in cach dress. 
Gne perhaps wears a guy Reman sash, 
another bas a pretty belt, a third hasa few 
flowers, While Wie’ tuur leaders all weur most 
beautiiul epauiettes, designed and mude by 
one of their number, a young wuiman engaged 
asa braid worker ali duy. The dress bas the 
effect of making them look rather short, as a 
body, and I fuuud that they bore out the 
usual belief as to the low average height of 
East London. But there were cue or two re- 
markably pretty and well develuped figures 
umong them, and the erect bearing and 
gracetul walk and movements of those who 
had been for sume time under the training 
was a notable contrast tu the round sboulders 
and shuffling gait of the most recent recruits. 

Miss Cunnor is an exceptional pianist for 
work of this kind. She dashes into a spirited 
march, and the girls carrying the long bar 
belis file off into a quick “musical waik.” 
Then they bave a long course of exercises 
with the bars, and this first item of the pro- 
gramme concludes with a steady regular 
march through the intricacies of dvubie 
circles. Itisa point of great pride to the 
sergeant that they can do this complicated 
maueuver now without his giving them a 
single word of ccmmand. Tie dumb bells 
caine next. These weigh uw pound each, and 
the new girls say that they are the most try- 
ing of all. They went through the whole 
series of bell exercises with admirable pre- 
cisiun, and gave a charmiug effect at the end 

y singing sweetly the chorus of ‘‘The Buys 
of the Old Brigade,” marking the rhythm by 
mvvements. The last performance was the 
“running maze,” which was executed with 
great spirit and precision, and then the now 
almost breathless giris iaughingly sat down 
tw rest befure indulging in pieasant little 
feats of rivalry between thaimselves. 

One of the “ieaders,” a slight, pretty girl 
cf sixteen, can jump a height of four tect 
three inches. Every one to whom [ spoke 
thorvaghiy enjoyed the exercises, and re- 
garded them usa reai luxury and pleasure 
afcer the cluse confinement of dress making 
of millinery over which the bulk of them are 
euipluyed during the day. For these girls 
are not the ruughest aad dirtiest of the fac- 
tury hands; they are of a grade above that, 
aud are gentie and well spuken. There is, 
indeed, some refinement and womanliness 
about them all. The fact, too, that the 
“leaders” whose gymnastic merits have car- 
ried them up to the position are nice girls of 
pleasant address and right feeling is a sulu- 

| tary check upun anything coarse or vulgar. 
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OVER POPULATION.. 


Explanation of the Anomaly—The Possibil- 
ity of Plenty for All. 

The following short, concise oration was de- 
livered by Arthur P. Davis of Washington, 
D. C., at the Columbian university of that 
city, on Wednesday, June 13: 

The principle of population, as expounded 
by Malthus, is that population tends to in- 
crease faster than subsistence. In other 
words, that in all conditions of society cer- 
tain checks to population have always been, 
and must alwavs be, in operation, having 
over population as their cause. This law 
may have had limited application to isolated 
parts of the earth’s surface among a few sav- 
age tribes, but the general statement is con- 
troverted by the obvious fact that neither the 
whole earth, nor any considerable part of it, 
has ever been over populated. That all the 
checks to population enumerated by Malthus 
and his followers, under the heads of ‘Moral 
Restraint,” “Vice and Misery,” have been at 
various ties, and are now in cperation, and 
that they are sometimes due to actual scarcity 
of subsistence, is true. But it is equally true 
that over population has never been the 
cause, 


Many writers assume to controvert the 
theory of over population by denying the 
existence of the checks; and by pointing to 
the fact that nearly all the natural oppor- 
tunities for production ure unused; that light 
aud air are inexhaustible, and that th2refore 
the lack of subsistence cannot be a check 
upon population. 

These persons ignore the fact that starva- 
tion does figure lurgely in mortuary statistics, 
and that poverty does operate as a strong 
checkto marriage. They seem to be oblivious 
to the reports of metropolitan boards of 
health that thousands of children die an- 
nually from want of light and air in over 
crowded tenement houses, from which their 
parents are unable to rescue them. Of what 
avail are millions of square miles of natural 
opportunities to those who are denied the 
use of them. As faras they are concerned, 
such natural blessings might as well be in 
the moon, or beyond the stars; for as long as 


they are unused, they afford no relief what- | 


ever to the hungry, the hometess and the un- 
employed. ; 

By denying men the right to employ them- 
selves on the material so abundantly fur- 
nished by nature, we force laborers to bid 
against each other for permission to work, 
and in that way to reduce wages, which, in 
turn, reduces consumption and production, 
and the strike, the boycott and the tramp are 
the inevitable results. 

The market value of landis an approximate 
criterion of its relative value ip production, 
Land of high value by reason of its fertility 
or situation is superior to cheap land in the 
same sense that the reaper is superior tu the 
sickle in the productiop of wheat. The must 
casual thought will convince any one that 
the present laud system encourages and 
causes men to hoid valuable land out of use 
in the hope of a rise m_ price, and thus drives 
capital aud labor to cheaper land. This, be- 
sides its injustice to the disiuherited class, 
occasions great losses to society as a whole, 
just as it would to probibit the use of -stcam 
and electricity, and compel the vuntinuance 
of the freight wagon and pony express. It is 
as great a detriment tothe prosperity of the 
people of Washington to compel a part of 
them to live at Tacoma park and waste their 
time aud money riding buck and fourth pust 
vacant land, as it would be to deny those io 
the city the uses of horses and street cars, 
and compel them to waste their time and 
money riuing in sedan chairs. 

By the same force that drives clerks and 
business men tu the outlying country, pour 
people are crowded into stifling tenement 
houses, and agriculture is banished to the 
bleak plains of Dakota, and the burning des- 
erts of Arizona. The attempt to bind them 
together again with railroad and celegraph 
increascs land values, and tends to still fur- 
ther crowd some and unuaturally scatter 
otbers. 

Private monopoly of land stands convicted 
of causing untold misery and injustice toa 
large class and of depriving society of the 
major portion of its best meaus of subsistence. 
But this is by no means all. It is a powerful 
check to the developmentof productive forces. 

In Russia the cheapness of commen laber 
prevents the introduction of agricultural and 
cther Jabor saving machines, and the sickle 
and flail are still in general use. In America 
machinery is more eXtensively used than in 
any other country except Belgium. Yet more 
than half our production is carried on without 
ihe use of the latest and most effective 
machiuery, because of the cheapness of labor, 
and the inability of those wanting the pro- 
ducts to purebase them. Who can doubt that 
if the wages of stenographers were three or 


four times as great, the phonograph would- 


nave been long ago perfected and in genera! 
use. The same is true of type setting 
machines, electric motors, cotton pickers; and 
almost every occupation illustrates how low 
wages and the consequent inability of the 
masses of the people to purchase act as power- 
tul checks to the use of Knewn methods of 
production, and still more powerful checks to 
the invention of new ones. 

This powerful and tireless monster is press- 
ing the brakes to the wheels of progress with 
ever increasing force, and unless destroyed 
must ultumately stop them, and “failure” will 
be written on the tomb of our civilization as 
it was written on the Roman, the Persian and 
the Egyptian. 

To remedy this crue) and destructive con- 
dition of things, we have only to abvulish 
those taxes which burden production and dis- 
tribution. To cease fining men for their in- 
dustry. To cease punishing them for beauti- 
fying their homes. To withhold lezal con- 
demnation of improvement. To stop offer- 
ing rewards for indolence and perjury, and 
to recognize the fact that he who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew. befure 
is not a public malefactor. In short, to 
abolish all taxes on useful industry, and con- 
centrate them on land values, and thus make 
rent common property. Then will the chil- 
dren of God share equally in his muuificent 
gifts.) Then can man go freely to nature and 
employ himself, unfined fer his industry. 
Then will prosperity reward the industrious 
and intelligent, instead of the lucky, the 
greedy and the cruel. 

The abolition of those vices consequent on 
excessive wealth, idleness, poverty and 
wretchedness, will decimate the ranks of dis- 
honesty and intemperance, and we will hail 
the destruction of that fatal pessimism that 
attributes all human woes ‘to the laws of 
nature and pronounces them incurable. 

Population will then be limited only by the 
capacities of man and nature, and not by the 
whims of the so-called owners of nature’s 
bounties. 

Then will moral and material progress be 
free to roll onwafd at an ever accelerating 
speed, and man will proceed to assume that 
exalted position for which he is destined— 
that of monarch of the universe. 


An Englishman’s Opinion. 
JERMYN, Pa.—It may interest your readers 
to learn the opinion expressed by a friend of 
mine in England on the principles advocated 
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in THE Stanparpb. As for myself, I huve long 
been a thorough convert. My friend writes: 
“TI consider the idea of a single tax on land 
for all purposes of government to be the only 
idea which should wholly absorb the atten- 
tion of workingmen and toward the realiza- 
tion of which they should bend all their facul- 
ties and direct their every political exertion. 
It is a reform compared with which all other 
reforms are insignificant, because it to my 
mind embodies all other reforms that can ma- 
terially or beneficially alter the laborer’s 
state.” PETER KELLY. 


England’s Taxes and Where They Go. 

The annual statement of expenditures of 
the English government for 1887 snows a total 
national expenditure of £78,000,000, of which 
£58,000,000 went to pay for war preparation 
and war debt, and £2,500,000 to defray the 
cost of collecting the revenue. That is, only 
twenty-three per cent: went to ward real im- 
provements. In this connection the re port 
of the council of the English financial reform 
association says: 


Early in April a memorial signed by the 
president and council was forwarded to the 
chancellor of the exchequer (the Right Hon. 
G. J. Goschen), pointing out how expenditure 
had trebied within w period in which our 
population had only dcubled, recalling to him 
his own public utterances on this questiog, 
and impressing upon his consideration the 
necessity of very early and drastic ipvestiga- 
tion of the aational expenditure, and the re- 
duction of the present burdens upon the tax 
payer. Mr. Goschen, however, in his budget 
proposals merely reduced taxation atthe cost 
of the sinking fuad, aud not by a reduction of 
expenditure. Further, this reduction of taxa- 
tion tock the form of a reduction of the in- 
come tux, a tax which, with all its anomalies, 
dves not press upon the poorer classes with 
anvthing like the severity the duties upun tea, 
culfee, etc., do. Nor does it interfere with 
trade to such an extent as do thuse duties, the 
silver duty, or the carriage tax. 

This report also says that the financial re- 
formers have much reason to be satisfied with 
the year’s work, as many politicians have 
taken upand discussed the questions which the 
association has been agitating, and they are 
attracting the attention of the voters. 


The Cause and Cure of “Sweating’’ in 


London. 
London Star. 

There are two nations in London—the na- 
tion of the west aud the nation of the east— 
the men and the wornen who produce and 
the men and women who enjoy. We do not 
bind ourse!ives to all the statements made 
about sweating. Some of them seem to be 1n- 
accurate enough. But there can be no doubt 
about the mais facts and the sucial and eco- 
nuimic principles which underlie them. That 
there ure people who make mnautles for a 
few pence which sell for as many guineas is 
undoubted. That little boy and girl match 
miukers, by dint of working from early muro 
to late night, can only earn 23d. and 2}yfd. a 
gross of buxes, and that the dilference of one 
farthing is the difference between demi-semi- 
sturvaticn and a bare subsistence, is also 
unquestioned. The larger social facts escupe 
us—so termble are they in thelr insport 
Thousands on theusands of our popuiation 
ure daily growing up, badly fed, badly 
warmed, badly housed, untuuched by what 
we are pleased to cali the moral movement of 
the age We dont know what our tory friends 
buve tu say to this. All we can sayis that 
While We prate about ironciads und magazine 
rifles We ure laying the seeds of a revolution 
which may desiroy our civilization—are man- 
ufactue uy a kind of moral melinite which 
may ene day fay Londen, in its beauty as 
well as ip lis squalor, level with the Thames. 

Where is the reinedy! “Keep oat the 
Poles,” say some, “who lower the standurd 
of subsistence and drive our unskilled labor 
ersto the wail.” Well, it is quite pessible we 
mayyin mere self-defense have to put a check 
vu ubsulute free trade ia foreigu paupers, 
and that the ever increasing swarm of Polish 
immigrants, falling, as they do, intinitely be- 
low the standard of cleanliaess and deceacy 
that obtains in East London, will have to be 
stayed. But to suy that that and an aboli- 
tion of dens in favor of facturies will cure 
the swWeatiug business is about as sensible as 
to say that the surveon’s knife can cure 
eaucer. Itis the powerlessness of labor in 
the hundswf cupital organized on the sweat- 
iug system which is the essence of the evil. 
The immediate sweater is often not tu blame. 
He is hard pressed by competition, by the 
exactiuns of the contractor above him, who 
by an elaborate system of tines and dedue- 
tions is able conustuutly to cut down. his 
prices to the lowest pessibie limit, by the 
frigucful burden of rent. He himself is in the 
grip of social forces that work as remurse- 
lessly for him as for his victiins. But, like the 
mab on the treadmill, he dare not stop; can- 
not make better terms for himsel?’, far Jess 
What seems to be 
needed is—tirst,. fur society to lay strong 
bands on that unearned increment which 
escapes, in the subtiest, must protean fashion, 
Lie least contribution to the state, and then 
to try some farther organization of lubor. 
After all, laudlordism is the enemy in Londen. 
The Bedfords, the Westminsters, the Port- 
mans are the leeches of vur industrial system. 
As Henry George pointed out loug ago, theré 
is plenty of wealth if it could only get into 
the right hads. And to fold our hands und 
passively confess that the forces ef modern 
ldustrialisin are beyond our control, is to in- 
vite sucial ruin, Where there ought to. be the 
iureest measure of social happiness that man- 
kind bas ever known. 


Selling a Birthright for a Mess of Pottage 
a Good Bargain Beside This. 
Indianapolis News. , : 

The street car insistance for a century’s 
monopuly of transportation rights in Indi- 
anapolis is still pushed. The workingmen at 
their meeting last Monday night did wisely in 
calling a haltin this mutter. We direct their 
attentiou tothe tact that no halt will be made 
unless they continue teeir vigilant opposition. 
We hed a sampie of che working of nionopoly 
in the octopus. The plea is the same: “A 
vast investment; capital not safe without 
some security; some further concessions 
necded before more mouey will be expended, 
and so on.” There are one hundred street 
cars, say, and after five years it is graciously 
proposed tu pay $15 a car a yeur—$1,500 for 
the transportation franchises of this city! The 
case of selling a birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage was a gocd bargain beside this. But we 
earnestiv advise the Workingmen—the poorer 
and hard working people who will suffer most 
from moupeupoiy of rranebises and privileges 
by rich corporations—that there is a purpuse 
now to get therrich picking if part of the 
press and city officials and reinforcements 
of “prominent citizeus” ean secure it. The 
people whv are to suffer must from this know 
hew they had to fight to escape the octopus 
which sought to grasp tne fuel uf the town. 
This effort seeks to grasp the transportation 
of the tuwn in all ways, shapes and kinds— 
electric, cable, horse, mule, surface, elevated, 
underground “and other improved means” 
for more than a hundred years. 


Then Wherefore Should We Dread the 
Eurepean Pauper Bugaboo? 


American Machinist. 


A good deal of stress is laid in Tennessee 
on cheap labor. If anything permanent is 
guined in Tennessee by keeping wages low, 
then the experience there will be different 
from that of any other part of the werld. 
What manufacturers need in the north is 
high priced labor, in the sense that they need 
werkmien who receive and earn good Wages, 
and the necds of Tennessee ure in no way 
different. Any other labor is never cheap, 
except in mame. There can never be pros- 
perity—not even Iccal prosper:ty—unless 
workiugmen—the great muss of the popula- 
tion of any locality—ure abie to buy largely 
of the products of others. Low wages will 
never bring the kind of population necessary 
to the develupment of the resources of any 
section of this country. 


16, 1888. 


HOME LIFE DISAPPEARING. 


Marriage and the Sringing Up of a Family 
an Inipossibility in Many Cuses—The 
Cause and the Remedy. 


Professor Gev. S. Robbins in Denver Republican. 


Some men remain bachelors, some women 
old maids, from choice, or because ‘nobody 
who is good enough or rich enough for them 
happens to come their way; but how many 
so ever the maidens and young men that 
prefer a single life, I think that, could 
the actual truth be known, most of them 
would give up even the state of so-called 
single blessedness and all the alleged ad- 
vantages of its alleged independence if there 
did not loom up extraneous conditions of 
vital import and mement in the shape of 
landlords, who not only appropriate much of 
the share that should go to the wages, but 
eonsume the lion’s share of the already trun- 
cated wages after they are earned, so that 
instead of wediock and homes being encour- 
aged under the present system, we find young 
men and ycune women competing against 
each other in the labor market, and passing 
an unnatural and lonesome existence in single 
cussedness in boarding houses, 

The married man, too, the head of the 
family, the father of children, how is he 
aifected by cur present social, commercial 
and taxation arrangements? He, too, is more’ 
often homeless than otherwise—hbe, with 
all the grave respunsibilities of his position, 
with human lives and human hopesand hutrnan 
happiness dependent on him. Can he look to 
his fellow man for sympathy or aid? Oh, no, 
not as long asasystem endures which en- 
courages such greed, sellishness and necessary 
enmity among inen. 

He, too, and his wife and all their children 
and their furtune are ut the mercy of this 
lord of the land. Is thisa republic? Is ita 
guvernment of the peopie, for the people and 
by the people? How, then, did we happen to 
take our land system froma munarchy? When 
we have discarded the intolerance of inter- 
ference With our religious ideas and abolished 
the slavery which made chattel property of 
the blacks, how is it that we adopted our 
system of land teuures from the royalty and 
nobility of England, and still cling to this 
absurd and tyrannical system which makes in- 
dustrial and social slaves of whites and blacks 
abke? Po 

Call you him a freeman whose bread and 
butter and the breid and butter cf whuse 
wife and children are at the mercy of a sys- 
tem which permits a few men to control the 
natural element on which and the natural op- 
portunities frum which all must live? Do 
you Kuow you wear a ball and chain and that 
the londlurd holds the key that - locks 
them un? Rise, O man, and strike the fetters 
from your limbs and help your fellow men to 
strike, by rousing to the thought of your. con- 
dition! First, shake off the huk = of fatal 
ignorance and apathy. Then educate your- 
suit to thiak, and study out and act on the 
problem. Youur remedy is an intelligent,. 
nonest ballot. Stri¢e to bring about the 
Australian system of voting, which prevents 
corruption at elections. Then break the 
heavy links of ali munvpolies by cleaving off 
the bull which holds them all in piace—the 
monopoly which is the root of all—monopvely 
of land. ia io 

The adcption of the single tax on land ac- 
cording to its vaiue, and irrespective of im- 
proveuients, Would make it unprofitable ‘to 
hold lund out of use. It would therefore have 
the effect to free unimproved land to those 
who would use it by cultivating or building on 
it. 

Such a system of taxation would thus en- 
courage agriculture, mining, manufacturing 
and the development of all our natural re- 
sources, und the investment of capita! in pro- 
ductive enterprises, giving employment to 
labor, aud all kinds of impruvements. It 
would largely increase the general weaith. 
It would increase the purchasing power of the 
community at large, and thus benefit the 
merchant by giving him more customers, and 
the people by giving them more goods. 

All could be free and all have a home. 

We would not all of us be working for the 
landlord and slaves to the Inan who monoupo- 
lizes the aatural opportunities and the raw. 
materials which were the free and munificent 
gift of nature to all, and which all must have 
access tu or be slaves. The adoptivun of this 
system of taxation would give us a boom, but 
a different kind of a boom from the one we 
have nuw. It would be a healthier and more 
substantial boom. It would be a beom in 
bulidings and improvements, instead of a 
boom in vacant lots. 

Lubor cau never raise its wages. by strikes 
so lung as the supply in the labor market cx- 
ceeds the demand. But open up natural op- 
portunities so that labor can employ itself, 
and you will thus, at one stroke, emancipate 
labor, relieve the glut in the labor market, 
and thus, and thus only, will the mau who 
has only his labeur to seil be able to dictate the 
price of that labor, instead of the employer 
making the price, as now. 

Aud wheu I ask the support of the working- 
men for this change In taxation, ] simply ask 
each man to suppert and ussist the must 1m- 
portant movement that has ever- been started 
for kis own direct and ‘personal interest,: as. 
well as for the geueral prosperity of the com- 
munity at large. ro ae 

And wheu I ask the support of the-profes- 
sional and business men of the state to this 
reform, | simply ask them to consider whether 
it isnot a matter of the greatest importance 
to them that the people of moderate. means— 
who we all Know are the class that circulate 
the money, aud se benetit the community at 
large—siould not be placed: ina position 
where they will have more money with which: 
to engage professional services when needed, 
and to swetl :he number of customers for the 


“manufacturer and merchant. 


How the Booming is Done. 
Providence Indicator, : 


A Lincoln man who had just returned from 
an extended tour of the country. recently 
struck a smell town in Missouri, where. tle 
shauties composing the metropvlis were. sur- 
rounded by numervus icres of lund stuked off 
into lots. Before one of the magnificent 
trade cinporiums satan old man smoking a 
corn ceb pipe und apparently plunged io 
meditation. The Lincoln man assumed an 
air of profound innocence and accusted him, 
when this diaJjomue ensued: 

“What are these stakes here for?’ 

“Town lots, stranger? This hyar town is 
just er goin’ tohave u boom. An vopery house 
will be built thar, ef nothin’ happens.” 

‘(Who owns this property? 

“A syndicut. Ye won't see ary flies on this 
town.” 

‘What is a syndicate?’ 

“Why, ye see, a syndicut is er lot of fellers 
in ther city what has money, and they sorter 
get together and buy up a farm, and they 
stake it off, ye see, an’ start a boom. That 
thar land was ther Widow Maguire farm, but 
ther syndicet bought it, and staked it off.” 

; “And how does the syndicate do its boom- 
ing’? 

“Wal, one feller in ther syndicut gets con- 
trol of itall, ye see, and he sells a lot to: 
another feller, an’ it goes round an’. round, 
an’ every time it gues round the price is riz.” 

“But then it would never be sold: out of | 
that body.” 

“It wouldn’t, eh? Stranger, yer wrong. 
Finally, er lot is sold to sume outside felier, 
and then it’s deddycated, ye see, am’ don’t go 
round no more.” 

“Thanks; now I know all about it” 


Only the Rich are Growing Richer. 
San Francisco Examiner. hae 


That there is a good deal of dissatisfaction: 
in the United States with the way the annual 
industrial pruduct of the evuntry is. dis- 
tributed is not tu be denied. The amount. of 
this product as marketed is put by duseph 
Nimmv, jr., chief of the bureau of “statistics, 
at $9,900,0U0,UG0; by Edward Atkinson, in- 
cluding prodticts uamarketed, at 310,000,000, - 
000. Both add for items omitied $1lu,v0v,UU0.: 
The working force—that is, the wage earners 
and smali farmers of the country—namber 
16,200,0U0; the workers of a higher grade, 


un, paid by salaries and fees, number 1,600,- 
00U. Mr. Atkinson and other economists 


Managers, directors, superinteudents, and so | 


agree on $132 as the average apnual earnings — 


of wage receivers as above defined. This 
will include what. they consume of their own 
unmarketed product... Next, 


in cities, and so on), reach an annual value of 
31,200,000,000. Rents, which. stand for the 
service rendered by. fixed. capital, reach 
$500, 000,000. ; 


Thus the total annual value of the product. 
of all the labor of every kind inthe United |. 
jubs 
ully: 
$12.000,000,000. Of this amount the wage. 
and. salary earning classes together (num- — 


States, including the -prufit. on all 
andschemes and pools andtrusts, is 


bering 17,500,000) receive $8,100,000,000; -leav- 


ing as the annual profit of mere cxpitalists, | 
“operators,” and so on, the sum of 33,900,000,-. 
000. Thus the owners and controllers. of: 
wealth receive at least 3214 per cent of the 
Other esti- 
per cent.» 


total product of the .counatry. 
mates make the proportivn 371¢ 
Wage receivers save a sum which, while it 
lovuks important. in. saving bank returns, itis 


a mere nothing—a vanishing quantity—in the | 


enormous figures of actual annual pruduction, 
An annual saving, an annual. addition to 
existing wealth, 1s in fact made 
averages $900,0U0,C00, and it is made almost 
exclusively out of the share of total product 
captured by pre-existing wealth. Thus, while 
it is not true that the poor are growing 
poorer as a class, it is strictly and de- 


monstrably true that only the rich are grow-. 


ing richer. 


“DEHOGFING” IN FRANCE. 


The Agonies chat Fashionable Women Eve 
dure for the Sake of Hizh Heels and 


Pointed Toes. 
Paris Letter to London Truth. 


Since the high heel and pointed toe have .. 


had time to do their work the chiropodist is 


rising to as mouey Making a position as the. 
The women who. operate | 


American dentist. 
in the public baths for ladies have more work 
than they can attend to, and ure raising their 


fees according to the state of the pairs of feet. 


which they are asked to. attend to. The or- 


dinary old fashioned treatment, requiring 
only the sharp knife and the pumice stone, is: 


stilla franc anda half. But fer the operation. 
known as “dehcofing” the foct, you may, 
with extras, get up trom LOf. to 30f. There are) 
women Who are able when the tine world is: 


in Paris to make frum £3 to £5 a day. The - 
seaside season is even more lucrative, because. 


feet are so much in view on the sunds of ma-. 
rine bathing places, where it is. permissible t 
paddie abuut-in salt water long after the 
teens have been cleared. me 


Be it remembered that the hich heeled boot 3 


or shoe, by throwing the whole weight of the. 


body on the tightened-up toes, dzadens them ~ 


and the rest of the fuct, and brings the whola 
member, so far as the distribution of muscular 
force and nervous vitality go, into much the | 
same state as a horse’s hoof. 


in cold water, after Which there is shampvuo- 
ing with eau de. Cologne, or ‘something else, 
to help a reaction.. Then there is a «ymnastia 
pulling out and moving up and dewn and- 
from side to side of individual toes, which re- 
minds one of the piggy-wiggy game which 
nurses play with the pedai extremities of 
babies». The nurse, beginning with the great 
toe and guing on wita tbe four others, says: 
“This pig went tothe murket, and. this 
pig stayed at hume, and this pie ate 
bread .and butter, and this pig ate 
none, and this lLttle pig cried, take me te 
mammy at hume.” The toes are manipulated 
and exercised separately, uotil each is lumber 
and lively. The sole of the foot 15 also en- 
livened thus: The patient leans with both 
hands on a pair of props, and places the foot | 
on a broad herse hair band which works from 
side to side; then cumes more Land rubbing, 
this time with glycerine, followed. by friction 
with small brushes. and instruments tike 
drawing stumps. The nails are carefully at- 
tended to.. All deid and hard. skin is care- 


fully removed, and finally the ankle and in- 


steps are put into gymuastic training. At 
the end of, say an hour, a pair of feet which 
have been martyrized: with bivh heels aud 
puinted toes feel equal to dancing, jumping, 
or tuking a long wuik. .They also look shape- 
ly aad quite young. One wonders why they 
should be biddeu with shoes and_ stockings, 
aod whether skilled chiropody will not lead 
to a revival of sandals, _ 


The Irish Church Disesrablishment. 
Reynolds’s Weekly. 

Regarding the question of Irish church. dis- 
establishment, the ¢raud old man: character- 
isticaily started: withanemphatic ‘‘never.” In 
1865 this “‘never” became a *‘nvbt yet,” which, | 
in 13866, took the form of the “‘previous ques- 
tion,” uasupported by the venerable strate- 
gist’s vote. In 1868 Mr. Gladstene declared 
that ‘in order to the settlement of the ques- 
tion of the [rish church, that.church, as a 
state church, must cease to exist.” In March, 


‘1869, be introduced a disestablishment bill for 


that: purpose, and, on the 26th of July, 1869, 
it received the royal assent.” to 

A greater monstrosity than this'same Irish 
church establishinent it would be impossible 
to couceive. “There is nothing like it,” said 
Sydney Smith, “in Europe, to Asia, in the dis- 


‘covered part. of Africa, or in ‘all we have 


heard of Timbuctuo.” Lord Macaulay pro- 
nounced it-“the must utterly absurd and in- 
defensible of al] the institutions. in the civil+- 
ized world.” “The foulest. practical. abuse,™ 
echoed Lord Brougham, ‘that’ ever existed, 


opposed alike to justice, to policy, and to re- 


digious principles.” io 

In 1860. here were 189 parishes without q 
single Anclican.. “I myself,’ said Mr. Georca 
Henry Moore, ‘pay tithes in ten parishes. 
In the whole of these parishes there is net one 
church,. one -clebe,. or one. single resident 
clergyman. Tam not aware thatthere is o 
singie Protestant in the whole eight parishe 
and I do not believe that divine service, a 
cording to. the Protestant rituai, has bee 
celebrated in them since the reformation.” 

With this extraordinary civilservice churc 
fell also the Presbyterian regium donum 
(£45,000 per annum) and the Maynooth annu 
grant of £26,000. he 
But thuugt the Trish church was thus dj 
estublished it was not disendowed. It wag 


only the sentimental.crievunce that was re-.. 


moved. It is. characteristic of Mr. Glad 
stone’s Statesmanship that he never abolishes 
one abuse without creating another or others 
in its place. His notion of reform is to give: 
tempurary ease to the victim of galling in. 
justice by taking the load off one shouldey 
and placing it cu the otber. The Irish peoq 
ple haye been ‘‘compensated” out of almos 
any. pretense of real benetit. 

The capitalized value. of the church pro 
erty Was estunated at £16,000,000; and:in I 


the church commissioners reported the fol. 
-lowing payments. under the compensatio 


clauses of the act: 

Gratuithese. cic. ce cece cedceccceccaeesocereseveee 
Anuuities to 3lst December, U974. 0.0 oecc cc ceeee 
Commutation of clerical IncOMES. cess. wc eweee 
Commutation of lay incomes oes)... ce eeecucees 
Compensation fur regiuim donuM.. ol ce.ceeeeses 
Compensation for Maynooth cei esc. cece ee ewece 
Compensation for loss of private endowments... 
Compeusation to swners Gf advOWSODS «6. cae 
Building charges. .00. 2.22. Sco ee es 
Compensation for loss of right of succession.. 


ee ane: £11,313,763 
-Of the paltry “ultimate surplus” set apart. 
for “the reliet of unavoidable calamity and 
sulferiug, yet not sO as to cancel or impair? 
tke oblivations now attached to. property. 
under the ac:s for the relief of. the poor,” 
the Irish landlords have already, by grace 


cf 
sBare! 


\ Fast as Paris Was Protected in 1876. 
Toronto Grip. ° 6 

There 1s great rejoicing in the palace of 
Chumnpland. Topsy-turvy, the lord hich 
chumberlain, comes before his royal master, 
Kuug Zany, and announces that he has re- 
ceived furmal notification from: the- hostile 
King Buvaboo of the latter's hostile intention 
ty blockade the ports of Chumpland forthy 
with. “Haul hal ba?’ Jaughs King Zany, 
‘thus will be -save us the trouble and ex 
pense of passing that protective tariff yo 
propused” “True, sire,” responds the lor 
chumberiain,.- “a blockade will have pr 
cisely the same effect. Bugaboo deserves 
our: thanks?) coo 


the services 
rendered by persons engaged otherwise than. 
in production (physicians, domestic servants | 


which. 


: The dehovting. . 
proress begins witha warm bran or. potato-~ 
starch fout bath, fullowed by a quick plunge. 
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Sard Times aud Machinerv. 

PHULADELPHIA, Pa.—As the consideration 

sO0f “hard times” interests the laborer, me- 
chanic, merchant, macufacturer, and capita!- 
ist, I wish to give you a few thoughts upon 
the subject. 

The question is often asked, “What is the 
eause of our dull times!” 
@nswers. One savs “it is the resit of the 
eontraction of the currency.” This cannot be, 
sisoe all industries suffer from dui! times 
when there has been neither expansion nor 
contraction of the currency, in Engiand, 
France, and Germany, in fact, all over the 
Civilized world, besides there is more money 
mow in tl: country per capita than there was 
@uring tush times. Ancther answer is, “we 
@re too extravagant, we must economize.” A 
long editorial was published in ore of our city 
dailies a few weeks ago urging upon its 
readers the duty of every one to economize. 
Wiil this bear analyzing? 

Suppose we have been in the an varing 
. two ailk buts aud one Panama ear: . +5, but 
mow we have conciuded to econex..ce and 
wear one of a cheaper kind; vou see at once 
we burt the hat trade. Suppose instead of 
buyiug two pairs of boots one year we make 
one pair do us two years, and, again, we 
make one suit of clothes las as long as three 
@id im good times. Yo we net injure the 
shoe and clothing manufacturers and dealers? 
~ Ecomomy if persistently practised would 
break up half the merchants of the country. 
If we would economize we must stop buying 
books, music, paintings, and every thing that 
makes our homes beautiful, we must sell our 
pianos and carriages, and then we burt the 
dealers in all of these luxurics. No, the de- 
mand is not for greater economy; it would 
bankrupt the countrv. 

in my opinion we areusing too much “labor 
Saving machinery.” We make a combination 
of wood and irou—and that is what a machine 
is—do the work of brain aud muscle. Brain 
ead muscle nust suffer. 

itis allvery nice to grow eloquent over 
the wonderful achievements of the human it- 
teilect; to enlarye on the splendid mechauical 
inventions of man; but what is the result? 
That man is oui of work; he isatramp. Not 
the dogs, but the machines, are after him. 
. He is driven from vue occupation 10 another 
by the little machines. Perbaps when he was 
@ young man he apent the necessary number 
of years to learn shoe making. <Aftera while 


along comes a genius, a fellow who lives by 


his wits, who has invented a machine that 
will make as many shoes in one hour as he 
ean make in a week—well, what can Mr. 
Shoemaker do? He has to jearn some other 
trace; perhaps cabinet making; he masters 


’ that after afew years (as it does not take a 


Yankee long to Jearn a trade); so he gues to 
work at cabinet making: soon another genius 
comes alone and sells the boss a machine that 
willdo his work many times cheaper. Mr. 
Cabinet Maker is cischarzved, and the ma- 
chine takes his place. He would not permit 
a Chinaman to do this without a protest, but 
being a machine, it is all richt; be packs up 
his ‘kit” and gces. He is driven from one 
eity of recuge to another, and finally takes «| 
tbe road and becomes a tramp. 

Tt 200,000 Chinemen were to iand kere to- 
morrew and were to go to work fer fifty 
cents a day, how long dea you suppose it 
would take to reise an army of laborers, 
Mechanics, and merchants, too, sufficient to 
drive the Chinamen into the river? Now, we 
allow these machines to work every day for 
less than fifty cents and we never open our 
mouths about it. Again, Chinamen wou!d 
ectsume somethiug. Society would make 
them dress and nature would make them ear; 
machines do neither. They never buy a hat, 
coat or pair of boots, never want meat, 
pctatoes cr anything else that mau must 
dave, and vet one machine often does the 
work of twenty and perhaps ffiy men. 

Now, if we cou!d discere encugh machinerv 
to absorb the surplus labor we could give the 
mechanic a chance for his life. If the argu- 
ment that to cheanen the things we must 
have to administer to our wauts is a biessing, 
then the Chinaman must be a blessing. They 
will work for twentv-five centsa day and 
they are almost as handy asamechaaic. If 
we had plenty of Chinamen laborers em- 
ployed the mercantiie trade would be zood, 
and as the marnfacturer depends upou the 
merchant, of course tas business would be 
good also. 

it berefits no one to be able to manufacture 
goods cheaply. We are all in ine same beat. 
Bf 1am a manufacturer of shoes and ean get 
amy shoes made cheaper than 2ny one else, of 
eourse J have an advantage, but that is pot 
the case. Vf I can get my shoes made for s.x 
cents a pair it dees me no good; other man- 
ufaciurers can do the same 1 have no 
anarket fur them after they are made. I bad 
betier vay twenty-five ceuts or even « dollar 
a pair, mi sake fewer and find a market tor all 
Jean make and ava profit. 

We musi have our railroad, steamboat and 
other improvements of a kindrcd nature. They 
e@re not labor saving to u great extent, execpt 
they save the Jabor of horses, and meu will 
not raise horses unless it pays. But men do 
have families and they must have sumethine 
to do, for the fat has zone forth: “In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” We can’t 
pet around it. We have been irying aad our 
country is in a sorry state—not “only our 
country, but all cther civilized countries are 
3n the same condition. In the hope of solving 
this vrobiem, muny say “we must open new 
markets.” Our merchunts and ranufacturers 
are considerably exercised abont the Braziian 
trade. What would the Brazilians be likeiy 
tobuy of us? For about fifty miies buck from 
the coast, they will waut some jewelry aud a 
few crucifixes, in the interior, a shot gun 
and of a jug of whisky. These are tie luxu- 
ries and necessities desired by Nozth Ameri- 
cau ladians. Others say, We must ship our 
goods te Engiand, France and Germary. Wf 
we do that, will we not injure our brother 
Jaborers there? We wouidn’t like tiem to 
treat us in that way, and the colden rule, 
Sail thines whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you do ye even so uavo thera,” 
like the other, musi be obeyed. 

The prosperity of this nation dees not de- 
pend upon the millionaires, because they are 
in the minority, but upon the millicns, and 


, the millions are idle; mer and women buy 
“ when they have money; they have mo money 


because they have no work. They :.ave no 
work because all over the land we j:ear the 
Yrattie of machinery. The skillful combina- 
taons of iron ard wood are doing their work 
forthem. Do they eat and drink, or dress? 
They consume no bread, but their rattle 
@rowns the cry of hungry chiidren, the rush 
of shuttles stifles the wail of their shivering 
mhother, and the thud of their hearts of steam 
is louder than the complainings of afflicted 
humanity. 

There must bea revolution. I hope it may 
bea peaceable one, but if we persist in the 
use of “labor saving machinery” as we have 
for the last twenty-five vears the whirlwind 
must come, and ‘woe unto him by whom the 
offense conietiz” W. C. SrrickLes. 

If you are not a protectionist, you have 
all the symptoms, except figures. 

. Your reference to the interests of the 
“aborer, merchant, mechanic manufact- 
urer and capitalist” is paralleled by the 


advertisement of the quack doctor who 
cured “sickness, consu™:ption, smallpox, 
measles and oe Are not mer- 


This has various ' 


‘THE STANDARD, 


chants, mechanics and manufacturers la- 
borers? And how many merchants or 
manufacturers do you know who are not 
capitalists? Before attempting an inquiry 
into the causes of “hard times,” it, would 
be weil for you to get a rational idea of 
the factors and the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the factors, the relations of 
which you must consider. ; 

You are quite right in questioning the 
miser theory of hard times. Hard times 
are not to be cured by economizing. If 
one man economizes when others do not, 
he may relieve his hard times; but when 
all economize, all must exnerience harder 
and harder times. Last summer a young 
man, while traveling in the interior of 
this state, fell into discussion with a com- 
mercial traveler on the subject of abolish- 
ing poverty. 

“Weil,” said the commercial traveler, 
“Ebeucve that the way to abolish poverty 
is to save—to be economical; the more 
economical men are the more certainly 
will pov *ty be abolished.” 

“You are a drummer, are you not?” in- 
quired the young man. 

“Yes,” said the commercial traveler, “I 
am a dimmer for a dry goods house.” 

“Well now,” the young man again in- 
quired, “if everybody should be as econom- 
ical as possibie, “how long would you be on 
the road?” 

The commercial traveler hesitated, 
combed iiis hair with his fingers, stared at 
the floor, and with a ‘““sive-it-up” gria re- 

ponded: “Sure enough! I wouldn't be 
on the roada week!” 

The economicai doctrine had lost an ad- 
vocate. 

Of course economy is not a remedy for 
hard times. Trading is essential, to pros- 
perity, and the more active the trading 
the greater the prosperity. If men didi 
not buy they could not sell. That is the 
reason thal protection isa bad thing. It 
forces peopie to ecenoinize more than they 
want to. The farmer buys one hat when 
he wants two, or a poor hat when he wants 
a good one; and that helps to meke hard 
times for hatters. Hatters in their turn 
suffering from hard times buy a pound of 
flour when they want to; and that makes 
hard times for the farmer. And so it goes, 
until every one compiaias of hard times, 
and denies himself to relieve them, when 
what is really needed is that every one 
shal! be free to buy whatever he waats in 
exchange for whatever he can make. 

But after giving your common sense 
full swing in showing the absurdity of 
this theory, you full a victim to the fallacy 
of fallacies that underties the dectrine of 
protection. We make a machine do the 
werk of brain and muscle, you say, and 
therefore brain and muscle must suffer. 
, How conid you write such stuff and not 
see its absurdity. You might as weli have 
said that electricity carries our messages, 
and thereicre our Jess must suffer. If 
brain and muscle suifer because their 
drudgery is dene by machinery, brain 
might find relief in libraries and muscle in 
ball maiches. We are not compellet to 
do without exercise because machines 
work for us. You muy ride in a drawing 
room car to Albany, but if your legs are 
shriveled for want of exercise there is 
nothing to prevent your walking to 
Albany. What you have in mind when 


because mitchinery does iheir work, is 
that a greac many peovle are able to live 
only as a few otliers give them oppor- 
tunity to work fer a living, and that these 
few give less work to men when machines 
will do the same work cheaper. There is 
a truth in this, the pith of which you ig- 
The evil is not in machinery which 
relieves us of labor, but in the use of 
machinery under a system that males 
some men dependent upon others for ihe 
right to work; and the true remedy is 
not to restrict the use of machinery, but 
to remove resirictions irom opportunities 
to work. 

That the tramp is a result of the intro- 
Cuction of machinery is true; but ma- 
clinery is only a secondary and innocent 
cause. So long as any men wants any- 
thing which labor can produce, there is 
work to do; and so long as standing room 
on the earth remains there is natural op- 
portunity for work. If, therefure, ma- 
chinery cases id:eness, it is not because 
it does il the work that jis needed, but all 
that the forestallers of mother earth will 
permit. 

You ure wrong in supposing that men 
cannot readily shift fromm one employment 
to another. Between one extreme and 

nother of diversified enmplovment there 
is, indeed, a gulf which few workmen can 
cress 2nd which none ean ercss without 
great effort and expenditure of time; but 
between one employment and a creat 
number of employments nearly related to 
ii, there is so alttle diference that any in- 
telligent man can readily adapt himself to 
achange. Hence, to intreduce machinery 
into any of these emplceyments, even 
though the machine does ail the work, is 
not saturally to deprive workmen in 
that eriplovment of work; it is 
to invite them into other fields of 
industry to which they are quite 
as well adapted, and where in con- 
sequence of the machinery that has re- 
lieved them of the work they once did, 
they can get with less labor more of the 
comforts of fife than they got before. This 
is the natural result. But since greater 
power of production cousequent on the in- 
troduction of machinery makes greater 
demands for land which is privately owned, 
the value of land rises, so that on the 
one hand the machine does not produce as 
cheaply as it otherwise wouid, and on the 
other the workman finds it more difficult 
‘9 get access to land, without which he 
cannot work at all. 
mechanic what a vacation is to the man 
who works by the diy; in itself desirable, 
but dreaded because it closes the only 
source of income open io him. 

A machice that will make as many shoes 
in an hour as a shoemaker can make ina 
week should be a good thing for the shoe- 
maker, just as a Washing machine is a 
good thing for the farmer’s wife; the 
reason it not is because when the shoe- 
maker turns to the vast fields of employ- 
ment that invite his labor, he finds the 
fields fenced off into narrow lanes witha 
toli gate at the head of each Jane and a 
sibel “and bigher schedule of tolls at every 
gate, 


Ir machines were me = things you 


nore 


vou sav that brain and musele must sulfer ' 


Machinery is to a 


think them, why discard only encugh to 
absorb surplus labor? If surplus labor 
were absorbed merely, that would only 
keep wages where they were for a time; 
increase of population would soon make a 
new surplus of labor. Why not discard all 
machinery at once and prohibit its intro- 
duction again? 

You are mistaken in saying that it bene- 
fits no one to manufacture goods cheaply. 
Tt benefits every one. You are thinking of 
money when you speak of cheapness. 
Cheapness in money really makes no dif- 
ference in the long run to any one; but 
cheapness in labor expenditure does. To 
get the most with the least labor is the 
natural and legitimate desire of all; and 
‘when production and exchange are unfet- 
tered every device by which anything can 
be produced with less labor than before is 
a good thing for everybody. It tends to 
diminish the labor of everyboc., and if it 
does not do so in fact, the fuult is not 
with the improvemcnt, but with laws that 
Operate to make laborers pay for the right 
to produce and idlers to live in luxury on 
the labor of their fellows. One of these 
laws is the protective tariff, which taxes 
the multitude for the special benefit of a 
few; another, and the chief devil of its 
kind, is the institution of private property 
in land, under which planet owners levy 
tribute on planet users for the right to 
work here, to breathe here, to be here. | 

The fiat, ‘in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,” has indeed gone forth. 
But never, save from mortal lips, has yet 
gone forth the fiat, “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thy brother eat bread!’ Yet it 
is under this human gospel of plunder, 
and not the decree you quote, that we are 
living. The man who sets out to obey 
the command of his maker to eat bread in 

“the sweat of his face finds ali the avenues 
to work which his maker provided, closed 
by force of human law. If he would eat 
bread in the sweat of his face he must 
agree to share it with a loafer, not only 
before eating it, but before he will be per- 
mitted to.make it. And naturally enough. 


when the loafer discovers a machine that. 


will make bread without sweating or eat- 
ing, he has no use for the man whois 
willing to sweat provided he may eat. 


Mr. Shearman’s Speech. 


Boston.—(1) Is the Standard oil monopoly 
due to the tariff? 

(2) Iu Thomas Shearman’s article in Tue 
Stanparp of the 19th on the tariff, it is stated 
that the surplus in the treasury induced ex- 
cessive speculation in land which brought 
about the panic of 1857. In what manner 
rhe a oes inthe treasury operate to do 
this?! 

(3) Iu ancther part of the same article he 
stutes that the average production of each 
English workmen in the metal and textile in- 
dustries for che year 1880 was £789, and that. 
of the Awerican workman in the same indus- 
tries was $1,684. Were these values English 
or Americant Ought they not to have been 
ealcuiated either in American or English 
values to unike a fair comparison, us the 
sume amount of production in England would 
bave a great deal higher vaiue in the United 
States owing tothe tariff? E. Leeas. 

(1) The Standard oil monopoly is due 
mainly to private control and manipula- 
tion of transportation facilities—to inter- 
ference with freedom of trade: Public 
highways are esseutial to trade, and if 
they are obstructed in the interest of in- 
dividuals or corporations, monopolies re- 
sult. In a similar way, when free inter- 
course between nations is obstructed by 
a tariff, monopolies result. The same 
principle operates in each case, though 
one monopoly may be due to one form of 
protection and another to anuther form. 

(2) The manner in witich excessive 
speculation in land operates to cause a 
panic is explained in Chapter I, Book V, 
of “Progress and Poverty.” Mr. Shear- 
man explains the way in which a 
national treusury surplus induces exces- 
sive speculation, as follows: The panic 
of 1837 was brought about by excessive 
speculation in land, which was largely in- 
duced by the surplus in the treasury at 
that time. The panic of 1857 was also 
brought about by speculation in land; but 
the treasury surpius was not by any 
means so imiportant an element at that 
tiine as it was in 1807. In 1835 the last of 
the United States debt was paid olf, and, 
in consequence of the maintenance of an 
exorbitant tariff, a surplus which was 
greater relatively for that period in our 

nationat history (han the present surplus 
rapidiv accumulated. This money was 
disttibated by the government among the 
staie bunks, with urgent directions to lend 
it out freely and make money easy and 
business active. But as our natural de- 
velopment of indusiry was choked by the 
| obstruction of the tariff, and as this money 

was forced out of natural channels in 
order to be lent to those men who had 
most influence with barks, it inevitably 
fodcwed that the banks fell into the hands 
of speculators, who borrowed the money 
for speculative purposes. In this manner 
the amount of money which the banks 
would have to lend for such purposes 
was suddenly doubled. As a matter of 
course, tacre being in those days very fev 
railways, and speculation in railway stocks 
being insignificant and confined to three 
or four eastern citics, there were, practi- 
cally, only two channels for speculation, 
land and cotton. The cottcn speculation 
naiurally ran into and encouraged the 
land speculation. The banks, being un- 
| der political management, lent their 
money under political influence, and 
} pressed loans upon politicians all over the 

United States. There are fifty men who 

are disposed to speculate in land for one 

who will speculate in anything else on a 

large scale. When this amount of money, 

which was vast, consideriag the smallness 
of our population and the limited experi- 
eace which our people had had in the use 
of money, was forced upon speculators in 
every part of the country, nine-tenths of 
the borrowers naturally began to buy land. 
Land rose rapidly in price; and, the more 
it rose the greater was the number and 
enthusiasm of the speculators. This 
brought about the crash of 1837. But not- 
withstanding that disaster, the govern- 
ment still hada large surplus; and con- 
gress forced it among the people by dis- 
tributing it among the states, most of 
which wasted it, scattering it either in 
loans upon land or in digging canals 
which never paid for a quarter of their 
cost. The result of this was a revival of 


speculation in 1838 and 1689, ending with 


another crash in December, 1839. Both 
of these panics were directly traceable to 
ne treasury surplus. 

So, at the present time, the enormous 
treasury surplus must either be locked up 
in government vaults or be loaned out to 
the banks. Some time ago it was locked 
up; and then we were driven to the verge 
of a tinancial crash, because it was evi- 
dent that within a few weeks the govern- 
ment would lock up nearly all the floating 
gold of the country, unless its policy was 
changed. Accordingly, financiers im- 
plored the government to save them from 
ruin; and in order to do this, the govern- 
ment deposited its surplus freely with the 
banks,-requiring them, however, to repay 
it on cull. The banks dave therefore 
many millions of government money, 
which, since they must repay ii on call, 
they can only lend on call. But loans on 
call are invariably made to speculators, as 
no One else will borrow money in that 
way. The consequenceis that the treas- 
ury surplus is now lent out to speculators, 
in order to enable them to keep up prices. 
The result of this process must inevitably 
be further speculation, ending in a crash, 
the tosses of which the common people 
must pay. If the surplus were not thus 
lent to speculators, it would have to be 
locked up; and then, the couniry being 
deprived of its floating gold, not merely 
all speculation, but all enterprise, would 
feel the effect as one of strangulation, and 
the crash would come at once. Mean- 
while, any one who reads the daily papers, 
especially the western papers, can see 
that a wild land speculation has been 
going on in the west; and this happens 
now, as it hanpencd in 1836, 185€ and 
1872, simul:uncously with the piling up of 
a Surplus in the treasury. 

In 1857 the government locked up its 
surplus and only let out that which it 
spent in the gradua! increase of extrava- 
gance. But as it became more extrava- 
gant it excited speculation, which, of 
course, ran into land, as it always does 
when it becomes general, and then, when 
the first sign of trouble among speculators 
occurred, the government locked its money 
tightly up, and so the panic came almost 
like lightning, just as it would do now, if 
the government should do the same thing. 
Befcre the middie of 1858 the government 
surplus had all been paid out, but not 
paid to speculators, while the tariff, being 
reduced, no further surplus accrued; in 
iact, the government complained of being 
poor, but that meant that the people were 
growing rich. The consequence was that 
business revived very rapidly, and 1859 
was the most prosperous year which had 
ever, up to that time, been known in 
American histery. 

(8) Mir. Shearman, of course, calenlated 
values in England and America respective- 
ly, according to the value of the articles 
produced in the country of production; 
and this is the cnly fair method of com- 
parison, Seven hnndred and eighty dollars 
was the value of the Engiish workman's 
product to the English employers; while 
$1,684 was the value of the American 
workman’s product to the American em- 
ployer; showing that, although the Ameri- 
can employer got 120 per cent more value 
from his workman than the English em- 
ployer, he paid less than 45 per cent more 
wages to get it. Mr. Lucas must reniem- 
ber that, according to the unanimous tes- 
timony of the protectionist advocates in 
cougress, metals and textiles eost no mere 
to the consumer in this country than they 
doin England. Of course, there is not a 
word of truth in this; but then thatis what 
the protecticnists all say. Ii it is true, 
then the Amevicaa employer makes an 
enormous profit off the American work- 
man in excess of that which the English 
employer makes, Butif it is not true, still 
this is the only fair basis of comparison; 
because the same Americans who pro- 
duce metals and textiles Lave to use them; 
and if the articles which they have to buy 
cost them 120 per cent more than the 
same goods cost the English workman, it 
is very clear that they gaia no advantaze 
by getting only 45 per cent higher wages 
than the Englishman. But even if we 
were to allow for the utmost difference 


lin price which any one will claim, this 


will not be more 


than 40 per cent, and 
therefore, adding 40 per cent to the price 
ef the Eaghsh product would bring: it up 
to $1,092 against the American workman's 

$1,6E4. This shows that the production 
of Americar workmen averages more 
than 50 per cent in excess of the produc- 
tion of Huoglish workmen, quite irre 
spective of the price; that is to say, for 


each yard of cloth or ton of metals which. 


the English workman. produces, ihe 
American workman produces in the same 
time more than a yard and a halt, or a ton 
and a half. 

But we repeat that the fictitious vaiue 
added to the American product by the 
tariff ought not to be noticed for the pur. 
pose of comparison, since that fictitious 
value goes into the pockets of the em- 
ployer and is paid out of the pockets of 
the workman. It would, indeed, be a fine 
plea for protection to boast that workmen 
were paid fifty per cent more wages and 
then compelled to pay one hundred per 
cent more for everything in which they 
spend their wages. 

Lovis F. Post. 


AuGusra, Ga, June 4, 1833. 

Me. Henny Georcs.—Dear Sir: In u receut 
discussion, upon you and your books, A con- 
tended that you were: First and foremost a 
free trader; second, for a single tax; third, in 
tuver of meking ita taxon land. Bonthe 
contrary contended that your convictions 
followed a reverse order. First, that you 
thoucht justice, expediency and morality de- 
munded that laud should sustain the burdea 
of taxation, second, that you favored this 
single tax; third, that you were for free 
trade as a2 means to the above end. 

Henry B. K1e. 

In point of time I was a free trader be- 
fore I saw the necessity of appropriating 
land values in order to secure natural 
rights and the economic beauty of thus 
securing public revenues. But I never 
have been in favor of a tax on land, and 
did uot come to the idea of taxing Jand 
values through the idea of imposing but 
one tax. 

Neither A nor B have stated my present 
views as I would state them; but of the 
two B more clearly represents the relative 
importance the propositions have in my 
nina HENRY GEORGE, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1888. 


THE BOULANGER BOCM AND ITS CAUSES. 


Emile de Luvelaye in Pall Mali Gazette. 

The sudden and violent movement in faver 
of General. Boulanger seems at first: sight 
wholly inexplicable. He whom they desire to 
place at the head of the republic has done 
nothing worthy of so high an honor. He has 
gained no victories: he has not shone in par- 
liament aS war minister; he is not a distin- 
guished general; he represents no special 
principle. As has been often said, heis a con- 
cert ball hero and a circus general. His popu- 
larity is the result of a stupid ditty and his 
black horse. He has against him all true 
friends of the republic and of liberty, all 
socialists and enlightened people—in fact, all 
true patriots who would blush. to see France 
delivered into the hands of a dictator created 
by street singers. Aud yet this is not quite 
impossible. The danger is a real one, for the 
head of the government himself signaled it. 

Let us examine what are-the causes which 
render possibie, if not probanle, what ap- 
pears Monstrous to a degree. The primery 
cause of all is the manner inavhick: the par- 
liamentary system works in France. Tbe 
chamber of deputies has become an-arena in 
Which rival purties quarre} and fight, sacri- 
ficing only too-often the interests of their 
country to their own spite or ambition, dilfer- 
ent groups modifying thei schemes, joining 
with others and separating again ata mo- 
ment’s notice; two of these groups, the radi- 

cals and the monzurchists, unitiug to over- 
throw successively every cabinet formed, and 
these of course powerless to satisfy two par- 
ties hostile to each other. and in reality de- 
manding impossibilities; hence a. ceaselessly 
uustable government and twenty cabinets in 
eighteen years. It is a complete chaos, or, to 
use avulgur but very appropriate term, “a 
thorough mess.” Such a sight disgusts the 
nation with the whole parliamentary system. 
In this General Boulanger is right. If he 
should sweep off the chamber of deputies the 
people would not complain of it. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that as soun as the session cluses 
and the Ceputies disperse, there is a general 
sentiment of deliverance. During the vaca- 
tions the nation is quiet; men can attend 
peacefully to their business; but no sconer 
does the house meet than the discussions, 
questionings anc upsets of all kinds recum- 
mence. Parliamentarianism in France has 
become a nuisance of which all are wearied. 
Hence the desire for change. 

The situation is very similar to that which 
preceded the 18th Brumaire. Nupoieon bim- 
selt adinirably describes this situation as fol- 
lows: “When deplorable weakness and cease- 
less versatility Decome manifest in the gov- 
eruing body of any state, when, vielding in 
turn to the influence of rival parties, and 
going on from day to day with ne fixed pro- 
gramme, no detinite aim in view, it has given 
proof of its insufficiency, so that even the 
inost mcderate citizens must fain admit that 
the stuce is no longer governed; when, also, 
toe administration joins to its nothingness | 
within, that greatest of all evilsin the eyes of 
a self-respecting pecple, degradation with- 
out, a vague feeling of uneasiness seems to 
permeate all classes oa society; the instinct 
of seif-pr eservation is awakened in its midst, 
ana men look around and among themselves 
in search of a man who can save them from 
what they are in fear of.” There is, how- 
ever, this great difference Letween the pres- 
ent state cf things and that above referred 
to; that France is notin a humiliating posi- 
tion as regards fvureign countries, and that, 
as deliverers, Boulanger and Bonaparte can 
nut well be cenipared. 

The seconc reason of the movement is that 
the people believei that the fall of the empire 
and the establishment of republicaa and free 
lostitutions would bring about an era of 
prosperity; and this was so during the first 
rew years aiter 1576; industry and commerce 
developed very cousiderably for a time, but 
then cume the universal economic crisis, and 
the geueral fall in prices, which, in France, 
us elsewhere, occusione@ real suffering and 
want Thisevil is not attributed to monetary 
contraction, Which the majority of French 
economists deny, but to alack of some kind in 
existing instituticns; hence the wish to mudify 
them and try sumething fresh. 

The third cause is that the French, as a na- 
tion, have a strong tendeney to attach them- 
selves rather to an individual than to a 
principle. Tuaey want the hero to stir up their 
imagination, a.d the power of the idol be- 
comes irresistibie if he wears a sword and has 
gained sume battles. The founders of. the 
ibird repubhe forsaw this danger and pro- 
vided againstit when they enacted that the 
vresideat of the republic should not be elected 
by universal sulifraye, but by the two 
ebamibers, 

In an article as teen in the Fortnightly 
Reriew in December, 187G, entitled, “The 
Future of & France,” i wrote as foliows:. 

By universal suffrage France has placed. 
the deeision ci-her ‘destinies in Lie haucs of 
masses Who are cotmpiletcly incapable of dis- 
cerning their true interest, and sti:l less w hat 
is cdenianded for the safety aad prosperity of 
the cauntry, carried. away bv the Napoleonic 
legend, the worst mal: wdy Ulab can taint o 
nation. Universal suffrage bas thrice, with 
genuine enthusiasm, pisesd absolute power 
in the hands of the hero of Buulogne, and, 
vbeying: the prefects, has invariably electea 
mien who were prefoundly medivere | but 
whell y deveted to personal power. Lvery- 

where and alw ays | “despotism has been the 
natural fruit. of igncranee. Now that the 
blind nraltitades will ao loner 
vote for tbe tan of Sedan, we Lave to fen 
that they wiil cheose the must extreme fep-: 
resentatives of Lhe opposite. Cpillons—sorial- 
ists, legitimists, ultramuntanes, pbrenetic con- 

servaliyes—wio by the desperate violence of 
their struggies will make mea foag for order, 
even at the price of. liberty. 

Universal education must- brécede - uni- 
versal suffrage. The. great dunger ef the 


Boulanger movement: is that ibis “supported, 


not only dy all thatis most igncrant among 
the masses of the people, but also by the 


aristucracy, the reactionists, Bovapartists, 


iecitimists, Orleanists,. «ud 9 also by the. 
clergy. 
at the cost of civil war and tie most fearful 
upsets. They consider thac the Red sea must 
be passed tu reach the prvurised laad. This 


is very perilous policy, for it must net be for- 


be able to. 


The latter wish the monarchy, even | ..4., 


American constitution. It dcesaway with all. 
the miseries of the parliamentary system. 

Is it probable that the republic wilkafterall 
become definitely established in France? It. 
must at all events be hoped so, fora mouarchy 
would not long be maintained. It would be 
perforce despctiec, and as such would provoke: 
vehement resistance; the new king, like 


‘Napoleon, would find his only safety in for- 


eign warfare. Still it cannot be denied that 
the strengthening of republican institutions 
presents great difficulties ina Roman Catholie 
ccuntry, where three irreconcilable parties 
battle for power at the risk of compromising 
the most sericus interests of the state. 

How is it that Catholicism is here an ob- 
stacle of freedom? First, the pope, bence- 
forth infalliste, condemns asa heresy and .@ 
plague treedsm of worship, freedom of the 
press, and the whole existing organization of 
society. Those who defend the system. of 
1789 are thus led to wage-against the clercy 
a war defensive but. unrelenting. As it 
is impossible to attack the clergy with- 
out touching religion, the relizivous sentie 
meut is vielently shocked. As this sentiment 
‘is still the cnly basis of morality, that im 
turn is lowered and relaxed. Relaxation. of 
morals has invariably led to. enfeeblement. of 
character. Now, without morals aad with- 
out character liberty is impossible. ‘A state 
divided against itself cannot stand,” say the 
scriptures; how specially true that is when 
the division coacerns the very foundation of 
moral life. 

Secondly, consider that the clergy: haviae 
in their hands the women, the children, and 
the peasants, thus dispose of a force that is 
encrmous, incalculable. It must, therefore, 
be extremely difficult to found on & solid. base. 
any regime which the Roman church attacks 
With all the forces atits. command. If the 
republic in France lasts we shall see renewed. 
with more violence than ever that ancient 
struggle between tbe principles of the revolu- 
tion and those of the Catholic church, which 
has already been the cause of so many disas- 
ters and cost so much bleod. This struggfe 
seems to be henceforth without an issue, now 
that the pope has declared “that the two 
principles are as irreconcilable 2s good and 
evil, darkness and licht.” France being no 
more prepared to renounce Catholicism 
than the modern principles, it is impussible 
to foresee all the difficulties which will grow 
out of this conftict. I will mention only one. 
Nearly all republicans in France are anxious 
for the separation of church and state, as in 
the United States, and this is even an article 
of the programme of the present ministry; 
but if this separation were decreed it. would 
raise such strong opposition that the republic 
wold in all prubability succumb. How 
escape from this sylogistic circle, where the 
danger on all sides is equaily great? 

It is thus quite certain that there are many 
obstacles in the way of the strengthening of 
the repubiic, but still, with prudence and 
wisdom, these may be overcome or avoided. 
Probably the Boulanger movement will be 
but of short duration, but the partomentary 
sj} stem requires modification, 


PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


A well kucwn London firm of refreshment 
coutractors recently advertised for 4,000 ad- 
ditional waiters, and 10,000 appiicatioas were 
received in heel ela the whoie of the candi- 
dates Claiming to have had experieuce. 

According to the Electrical Review, medi- 
cine may be introduced into the human sys 
tem by electricity. The eiectrodes of a bat- 
tery are saturated with medicine and ap- 

plied locally to the skin. Experiments show 
that there is an actual absorption of the medi- 
cine into the system. - 

A pew telephone line nearly eight hundred 
miies long frcw Marseilles to Paris is new in 
ecurse of constraction, and will soot. be 
finished. At first, it wus feared. that the ha- 
minvn voice cculd not be traaormitted such a@ 
distance; but experiments have sbown that, 
with a thick broaze wire, the sound can be 
sent eight hundred miles as easily as ten. 


One of the most noticeable characteristics 
of the .Muhammedans. is the fact of their 
temperance. They abbor a druasard, and it 
is cnly about once ina vear that a drunken 
Man is seen upon the strcets of Alexandria; 
and theurh the peculiar facilities. for travel 
in Egypt have brought mauy saloons, over 
ninety-five per cent are kept by Europeans 


The authorities of Vienna, the most musical 
city of Europe, have shut down upon the 
“organ grinders. A decree bas just been 
issued by the imperial government. banishing 
all grinders of organs, with their instruments, 
from the streets. In the future the hale and 
strong organ grinders will. be treated as 

PUgTants, “while those who are crippled. or 
otherwise afflicted will be relegated to the 
alms house. ; 

The largest umbrella in the world has been 
matie in Glasgow for the king of East Africa. - 
It can be opened aud shut in the usual way, 
and when open is. twenty-one feet in diam- 
eter, gud the staif is also twenty-one feet 
long. it is dined with cardinal red and white 
bis a lot of straw tassels, and a border of 
crimson satin, The canopy it-elf is made of 
Italian straw, and abe. top terminates in a 
gilded cone. 

The vaniila bean is the costliest bean on. 
aarth. It flourishes in. Mexico, chiefly in 
Fapansls and Misantia. Tt grews wild, and 

, is gathered and marketed by the natives. 
ust as they come from tie forest the beaas 
se:lat $id or $12 per thousand. After the 
‘beans ure dried and cnred they are worth 

| from: $f. to $12 per pound, according to 
quality. Last year the viemity of. Pupantla 
alone exported sixty million beans. They are 
cused by druggists and confeet ioners, and are. 
au tapertans articie of commerce. 

A few days age a smull! ‘sealed package 
dame. to the ir: am, oO} posteffice ad- 

: to a young L St: nmped at the 
York custom: fase! where 
-umist be examined, “supposed 
pom duties.” This made iL necessary for 
pustuiaster to. notify a custom house 
‘officer to. come from Cleveland in. order that 

‘the package might be opened in his presence 
and 2xamined _by him. andthe proper duty 
i d, Which possibiv might have sranunted: 


3 sy the value of 
v soa cote: not ‘well > assessed. 


Russia has" Son mi ach betroleany that she does 
a “Our exports to 


gotten that the siunis of Paris are peopled by | 


a dangerous. populace of over one hundred 
thousand, comprising on the one hand 
anarchists and nihilists, and on. the other 
vagabon‘ls and brigands, who. 
civil authority wavered for ouiy a . few diys, 


would wascrupalously set iire to the city far} 


more systematically and. completely then in 
1870, 

What means can thea be employed to pre- 
vent France falling under the dictatorship of 
an adventurer far more discredited than 
Louis Napoleon? In the first place, the scrulin 


untnominal should be established instead of | 
the scruiin de liste, by which all the deputies 


in u department are elected by the same vote; 
ctherwise, by placing Boulanger wt the head 
of the lists,a great many parcisans of the 
dictatorship might pass, being supported by 
the unass and the reactionists. Secondly, the 
radicals in the house must cease their alliance 
with the mouarchists for the purpose of up- 
setting each succeeding ministry; and, finally, 
it would be well to adopt the American sys- 
tem of ministers who have no seat in partia- 
ment and are not dependent on a vote. This 
stipulation isa further proof, if such were 
needed, of the admirable foresight of the 
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slit toa high state of 
paris of St Petersbt 
‘street. lighting insies 
heavy sumption 
ever, spulious ‘of os 
Baku district each winter 
of.ib. : 

A Mr. Croesinnen will shortly proceed to 
Hurope for the purpose of endeavering ta 
establish factories there f formadcing wine from 
i maters:l ferwarded from California. He 
proposes to press the: J ive from the grapes 
here. and dry the sulid part in a large dryer. 
The juice wili be condensed and forwarded 
with the ‘dried sud purt, which is cailed the 
pemace, aud on arrival at. its destination, 
water can be added and fermentation pro- 
ceeded with. He belisves that he can find a 
inzrkei for all the pomace chat cad be sup- 
plied from his section of the Napa valley, aad. 
that a good marketable wine can be made at 
low cost. If successful. this wili provide 
another outlet for tae vineyard products of 
California, besides supplyiag in France the 
delicieacy of Huropeas. vineyards, 
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TRE LAW OF LABOR STRIKES. 
There is now pending before the court of 
e@ppeals of this stute and soon tobe de- 
eided, a case Which will settle the law of 
Babor strikes. Ii isa habeas corpus pro- 
e@eeding in behalf of Juhn E. Gil! against 
Police Justice Smith and Warden Walsh. 
In September, i886. Gardner & Estes, a 
shoe manufacturing firm, employed a new 
Soreman—one Hart. Hart, it appears, had 
the reputation in the trade of a “scab” 
foreman, that is, a foreman who is expert 
im breaking up shop organizations. As 
Gardner & Estes’s shop was a union shop, 
@onsiderable anxiety was felt bv the em- 
ployes over the empicyment of Hart, and 
they remonsirated with the firm. 
bead of the firin assured them of his good 
intentions, 2nd bezed them to give Hart 
@ fair trial. At the firm's request the em- 
ploges iaid the question of Hart’s employ- 
ment on the table for a month, to see 
whether or not he would try to interfere 
with the organization, and at the end of 
that time. the foreman having done noth- 
ing inimical to the organization, the mat- 
ter was laid over two months longer. 
Before the expiration of the latter 
period, and in the absence of the firm, 
Hart discharged one of the most active 
anion men in the shop, one who had been 
emploved there for four years, and was 
recognized as an excellent) workman. 
When asked why he had discharged this 
man, Hart replied that it was because he 
had detected him in stealing. The em- 
ployes thea demanded of Hart that he 
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of strikes having that cbject directly in 
view. Thus, if a shoe manufacturer re- 
duces or refuses to raise the wages of his 
employes, they may strike; but if the em- 
ployes in other shops or ‘in other trades 
strike to assist them, the latter strikers 
may be indicted. So, if an employer re- 
fuses to employ or discharge union men, 
and his men strike on that account, tiey 
miay be indicted. It will be readily seen, 
therefore, that the decision of this case in- 
volves substantially the lawfulness of all 
labor strikes. 
The case is one of the most important 
that has ever come before the court of 
appeals, and the decision will be awaited 
with interest. Should it be adverse to 
Gill, trades unions in this state will find 
themselves almost powerless until the 
legislature modifies the present statute. 


THE TARIFF DEBATE. 

The five minutes debate begins to drag, 
owing to the fact that the dilatory tactics 
of the republicans cause much irrelevant 
discussion. It took two more days to dis- 
pose of the paragraph putting lumber on 
the free list, and the debate took a wide 
range. During its continuance the demo- 
crais pinned several of the republican 
members down to the admission that pro- 
tection did not secure any higher wages 
to men engaged in the lumber industries 
than are paid to men in the same region 
engaged in unprotected industries. Mr. 
Anderson, a republican from Towa, took 
strong ground in favor of free lumber, and 
declared his purpose to support the Mills 
bill. since the republicans had failed to 
bring in any Lill reducing the revenue. as 
they were bound to do by their platform. 

One of the amusing incidents of the dis- 
cussion was the persistence of Mr. Funston 
(republican) of Kansas in avoiding a direct 
answer to the question whether or not he 
wus in favor of maintainingaduty on lum- 
ber. The republican legislature of Kansas 
has requested the members of the house 
from that state to vote for free lumber, 
and Mr. Funston’s colleagues have in con- 
sequence voted with the democrats on that 
clause in the pending bill. Mr. Funston, 
however, managed in the course of a 
speech to declare that he was in favor of 
protecting every industry caried on in this 
country, and that he would therefore vote 
against putting lumber on the free list. 
The persistence with which he was ques- 
tioned on the subject indicates an ex- 
pectation that he will be called to a sharp 


! account by his constituents for thus vot- 


ing to continue an onerous tax on the 


| people of the prairie states for the benefit 


either reinstate the discharged workman | 


or prosecute liim for siealing. The work- 
man was reinstated. 

A few weeks later, on the return of 
Mr. Gardner, the same man was again dis- 
charged on the same accusation. Theem- 
ployes sent ucommitiee to Mr. Gardner 
t know the reason, and on receiving his 
geply, proposed an arbitration between a 
commiitice of the Knights of Labor and a 
committee of the employers’ union. To 
this Mr. Gardner acceded. 

Before the Kuighis of Labor committee, 
of which Mr. Gil was chairman, arrived, 
Hart, the foreman, discharged every one 
in the shop; and when ihe committee 
@ame ther were informed by the em- 
ployes of this “lockout” and instructed 
that under no circumstances would the 
employes now return to work unless Hart 
was discharged. 

At the meeting between the Kauights of 
Labor commitive and tiie employer's com- 
mittee Mr. Gill and his associates stated 
asacondition of settlement that the fore- 
man must be discharged, and when asked 
whether in case of his discharge the fore- 
man could get work elsewhere, replied 
that no union man within fifty miles of 
New York could work with him on pain of 
expulsion. Accordingiv Hart was dis- 
@harged and Garduer & Estes took back 
their former employes. 

Thereupon Hart preferred a complaint 
_ against Mr. Gill and the other members 
of the commitice and they were arrested. 
Police Justice Smith held them, after a 
hearing, on the charsze of conspiring to 
injure trade, and by means of threats and 
intimidation to prevent Hart from work- 
ing. On habeas corpus proceedings be- 
fore Judge Barreit the police magistrate 
was sustained, Judge Barrett writing an 
@pinion, in which he held that such com- 
Binations of workingmen were criminal. 
On appeal to the yveneral term of the 
@upreme court Judze Barrett’s decision 
was affirmed, and from the general term 
the case has now cone to the court of 

This is the first time that the question of 
labor sirikes has come before our high- 
est court. In 1812 it was held in the 
mayor's court of this city that a combina- 
tien of workmen to refuse to work with 

men who worked for less than schedule 
wages were indictable; a similar decision 
was rendered in the general sessions in 

* 1823; and in 1835 the old supreme court 
@ecided to the same effect. These are the 

 @nly cases of the kind in this state, except 
‘Wery recent ones, none of which have been 
appealed. 

Im the present case all elements of 
_ielence aud of any form of coercion ex- 
| @ept the nezative form involved in an agree- 
-. Spent not to work are eliminated, and the 
court of appeals must broadly determine 
whether that form of coercion is unlaw- 
fal. If it decides that it is, labor strikes 
‘will be outlawed. It is true that the penal 
code expressly permits peaceable strikes to 
 gaise or maintain wages; but this permis- 
gion, should the court of appeals decide 
be tinet Gill, will inure only to the benefit 


: 
| 
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of the millionaire owners of lumber lands 
in the northwest. The incident also af- 
forded a new evidence of the growing 
restiveness of the western republicans 
under the burdens imposed upon them by 
a policy forced upon their party by its 
eastern members. 

The debate on lumber was _ finally 
brought to an end, however, and the 
clauses reported by the committee on 
ways and means were adopted without 
amendment. Then came the clause put- 
ting salt on the free list, which gave 
another occasion for a whole day's de- 
bate. In the course of the discussion Mr. 
Cox made one of his usual witty speeches, 
and he was rudely interrupted by the no- 
torious Mr. Belden, who represents the 
salt interests of Onondaga. Mr Cox 
made fun of the salt representative and 
laughingly tried to maie him apologize 
fora misstatement, but Belden was surly 
and neglected the opportunity to show 
himself capable of decency in debate. 

The interesting incident in the salt dis- 
cussion was a speech by Mr. Whiting of 
Michigan, a salt manufacturer represent- 
ing asait district, who made a sound ar- 
gument for free salt, and deciared his en- 
tire readiness to compete with England and 
all the worid in the business. He declared 
that he made better salt than that im- 
perted, but admitted that there were in 
Michigan many dairymen who preferred 
the imported salt and used it, and such 
being the case he disclaimed any desire 
that the government of the United States 
should undertake to compel them to use 
his salt. Such a speech, coming from a 
salt manufacturer, produced something of 
a sensation in the house. The amend- 
ments of the republicans to the free sult 
clause were lost by a vote of 46 xyes to 86 
noes, and the clause was accepted. 

All of Saturday's session was devoted to 
the clauses putting flax and tow on the 
free list, and the same arguments about 
the effect of the tariff on wages were re- 
peated. In fact, the reiation of protection 
to labor has been the main subject of dis- 
pute, the democrats insisting that labor 
derives no benefit from it and the repub- 
licans exaggerating the differences in 
wages between this country and England, 
and claiming that to the tariff alone must 
we look for an explanation of the alleged 
high wages in this country. Both sides 
manifestly see that this must be the line of 
debate when the question comes before thie 
country, and this clear perception o! ise 
real issue is likely to defeat the eiforis of 
time serving trimmers to prevent any dis- 
cussion of the merits of protection by 
democratic speakers on the stump. 


LIMITATION OF FORTUNES. 
The Boston Globe sensibly says in dis- 
cussing overgrown fortunes and proposi- 


tions to arbitrartly limit them by law, that. 


‘“‘when our laws are made to say thata 
man cannot make just as much money as 
he possibly can, provided he makes it 
honestly.” and ‘‘when affairs have come 
to such a crisis that the government takes 
the liberty of inspecting a private citizen’s 
account books and reducing his business 
within certain prescribed limits, then 
democracy will have passed beyond the 
experimental era and will have demonstra- 
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ted itself a flat failure.” To all of which | cheap? And what is Mr. Higgins waiting 


THE STANDARD says, ‘“‘Amen!” 

But it must not be forgotten that there 
is, or at least ought to be, vast signifi- 
cance in that adverb “honestly.” A man 
should be allowed “to make just as much 
money as he possibly can, provided he 
can make it honestly.” If that means any- 
thing, it means that laws must not be 
made—if made, must not be permitted to 
stand—which enable any one to make 
money by getting what other peopie earn. 

When protective tariffs compei con- 
sumers to pay more for what they use than 
it is worth in open market, the beneiiciaries 
of such tariffs do not make their money 
honestly. When railway franchises enable 
their owners to charge producers ‘all the 
traffic will bear” for transporting products, 
the beneficiaries of those franchises do not 
make their money honestly. When slave 
laws protect masters in appropriating the 
earnings of their slaves, the musters do not 
make their money honestly. When land 
laws force wages down by putting pre- 
miums on the natural opportunities of labor, 
the beneficiaries of ciieayened labor do 
not make their money honestly. When 
landiords grow rich by taking part of the 
produce of labor as a price for permitting 
labor to be done, the landlords do not 
make their money honestly. 

This is no indictment of individuals; it 
is an indictment of laws. Individuals who 
profit by such laws are simply doing what 
society invites them to do, and society has 
no right to complain. But such laws 
should be abolished, and every man left to 
make, in the language of the Globe, “just 
as much money as he possibly can, pro- 
vided he makes it honestly.” 


The Press institutes a comparison be- 
tween Belgium and Ireland, and there- 
from deduces a moral. Belgium, it tells 
us, “is a Shining example of national and 
industrial independence,” while Ireland is 
“the Cinderella of the nations:” 

Belgium has her pative government; her 
brave and echivalrcus militia; ber glorious 
universities; her manfacturing districts teem- 
ing Witd population, her well fed, comfort- 
abie, intellizent peasantry; her granuries 
fairly bursting with the weight and weaith 
of agriculture. 

Ireland, on the other hand, sits weeping in 
the widowhood of proviucialism, the eternal 
shame of England. Her - patient peasants 
labour on her fertiie suil and reap the grain 
and tend the flocks, garnering and shearing 
for the stranger, and crawling into their 
eabins to live in a condition of permanent 
Want. 

And the reason of it all, according to the 
Press, is that Ireiand is cursed with 
British free trade, while Belgium sits 
under the vine and fig tree of protection. 

Evidently the Press writer has never 
been to Belgium, and doesn't know that 
next to England Belgium comes nearer to 
free trade than any country in Europe. 
But let that pass. There is one distinctive 
feature about the Belgian political sys- 
tem that the Press ignores. Out of 6,000,-" 
000 of inhabitants, onty 117,000 have 
votes. According to the post hoe ergo 
propter hoe style of argument of the 
Press, the example of Belgium teaches 
that the way to secure the prosperity of 
a nation is to disfranchise its people. 


The New York Economist seems to be 
very much muddled about the question of 
free wool, no unusual thing by the way 
for an economist of the protection per- 
suasion. With a horrified air it warns the 
country that ‘‘the city is full of foreign 
wool dealers to-nay watching the opera- 
tions of congress and the passace of the 
Mills bill, and in such an event they are 
prepared to fill all orders and supply the 
American mills with a twelve months 
stock at ten cents @ pound less on un- 
washed wools, twenty cents on washed, 
and thirty cents on scoured wools, and 
fifty cents'a pound on worsted combed 
tops.” This is supposed to be dishearten- 
ing news. But why, it is diflicult to see. 
if American mills can get their raw ma- 
teriz] so much cheaper, they can and must 
sell their products cheaper; selling cheaper 
they will sell more; selling more they 
will need more workmen; and needing 
more workmen they will promote a ten- 
dency to higher wages. There is no ne- 
cessity for shedding bitter tears over such 
austate of affairs, - 

The Economist appears to have sus- 
pected that its cheap foreign wool scare 
was not exactly adapted to the labor de- 
partment of the protection school of po- 
litical economy; so it treats one Mr. E. S. 
Higgins asa man who “stands ready to 
close the largest mill in America the re- 
inainder of the year if wool is admitted 
free.” Mr. Higgins must contemplate an 
engagement with Barnum, as a mer- 
cautile “freak,” if he seriously proposes 
to close his miil because he can get cheaper 
raw material It would be intensely pain- 
ful to have Mr. Higsins carry out his 
threat, but if he really ‘‘won’t play,” 
somebody else will, and we take pleasure 
in assuring these ‘foreign wool dedlers” 
who are ‘watching the operations of con- 
gress and the passage of the Milis bill,” 
that the American wool market will not 
close when Mr. Higgius takes his vacation. 

Having thus tried to alarm mill owners 
by predicting lower prices of their raw 
material, and held np Mr. Higgins as the 
awful example who will not work up wool 
unless he has to pay from ten to fifty 
cents a pound more than it is worth, the 
Economist gravely assures its readers as 
“the fact of the matter” that ‘we have 
free wool now,” and “have had it for two 
years.” If that is true, what are those 
idiotic “foreign wool dealers” filling the 
city for, and why are they ‘watching the 
operations of congress and the passage of 
the Mills bill?” Why do they not cable 
for the wool. which they want to sell so 
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| fauit with its statement. 


foré Why does he merely stand “ready 
to close the largest mill in America the 
remainder of the year if wool is admitted 
free?’ Why does he not close it now, 
Since “‘we have free wool?’ Barnum’s 
season has already begun; he need not 
wait on that account. 

This is a sample of the kind of argument 
that is served by protection advocates. 
In one brief paragraph we are asked to in- 
fer that cheap raw material will prevent 
its use in manufacturing; told that the 
largest manufacturer will close his mill if 
his raw material is nade free of duty, and 
reminded that that very raw material is 
already free and has been for two years. 
Mark Twain used to tell of a unique 
character who made himself invincible in 
argument by the simple process of invent- 
ing his facts. Twain’s character must 
have been the original protectionist. . 


Speaking of the democratic platform, 
the Presssays: “We now have a free trade 
platform. Ifthe people want free trade 
they will elect Cleveland and Thurman 
next November. If not, they will elect the 
republican candidates.” This is not exactly 
true. Weare sorry to say that the plat- 
form is not a free trade platform. It is an 
unti protective platform, and that is about, 
as rer to free trade as cun be expected of 
a political platform in these early days of 


the great strugele upon which we are en-- 


tering. It is w step, and a long and de- 
cisive one, in the direction of free trade. 
If that is what our Suz-eclipsing contem- 
porary meaus there is no reasun to find 
The platform is 
in truth a challenge to the republicans to 
fight the protection issue; and any demo- 
crat who pretends to be a protectionist 
might as well pack up his traps and go 
over to his friends now as later in the con- 
test. The latter part of the Press’s obser- 
vation is quite true. If the pcople—that 
is, &@ majority of the people—want free 
trade they will elect Cleveland and Thur- 
man, and if not they will elect the repub- 
lican candidates; and whether the demo- 
cratic or the republican ticket be elected, 
this is certain, that the popular vote for 
Cleveland and Thurman will be the free 
trade vote of the country. 


A Card trom Father Hurtingten. 


To THE Epitor or Tur Stanparp:—Your 
editorial article last week assumes that the 


“Rev. Dr. De Costa is expressing the opinion 


of ‘‘an association ec: mpused largely of clergy- 
men” in his manifesto anent the Charity 

organization society. Will you allow me to 
state that I do not know of any other member 
of the church association for the advance- 
ment of the interests of labor who is with him 

in that attack, however we may agree with 
him in some cf the main principles he lays 
down. I should like also to assnre you, 

though the assurance seems hardly necessary, 

that’several of the clergy associated with 

Dr. De Costa in that society are by no meats 

bliud to the facé that the monopolization of 

land is the cause of a large amount of pov-- 
erty, and its consequent evil ‘class charity.” 

However rapid may be the prezress of our 
cause lu the opening upto all of the natural 

sources of wealth, there will be, for one or 
two generations at Icust, a residuum of pov- 

erty, ignorance, imbeciiity und vice, in deal- 

ing with which some azeucy similar to- that 

of the Churity organization. society will be a- 
constant necessity. 

May Itax your patience a little farther: to 
enter a protest against the occasional. unfair 
attack upon the “Episcopal” church which 
finds place in your columns. The last slur 
cast upon us is for praying for our friends 
who cross the ocean that they may be 
“guarded from the aangers of the sea, frum 
sickness, from the violence of enemies, aud 
from every evil to which they may be ex- 
posed.”.. We had thought that this was at 
fenst as “harmicss a preyer as could be 
offered,” and certainly did not suppose that 
we were impairing the efficiency of the trans- 
atlantic steamship lines by repeating it. But 
your writer negiects to note that we do con- 
sider it necessary to pray for railroad travel- 
ers, and while the prayer from which he 
auotes is an occasional prayer which need 
uever be said, we are required three times a 
week torepeat the petition, “That it may 
please Thee to preserve all who travel by 
land or by water,” in which the one service is 
revarded as quite as much in need of Gad’s 
eare as the other. Perhaps if we said our 
prayers with more faith they might be as 
effectual in leading cfficials to a deeper sense 
of responsibility as are cuustic articies in 
newspapers. Always sincerely yours, 

JAMES QO. S. Huntinaton, Sup. O. H.C. 


The Way the Truth is Marching On. 


LAND AND Lasor Cus No. 9, CLEVELAND, 
Ohio.—For a sample of missionary work 
would slate that two wecks ago we had a 
very warm discussion with a prominent so- 
cialist on the question ‘“whether or not- the 
same system of competition would not pre- 
vail under the single tux; and if so, what 
right have George men to claim they have 
solved the labor problem.” This same social- 
ist at our [ast meeting handed in bis auame 
for membership in our club, stating that he 
agreed with us on the land question, and the 
only reason he opposed us before was thas 
he knew nothing about it. This is a fair sam- 
ple of the way in which the “‘truth is march- 
ing ou.” L. E. Siemon. 


Shall We Drown Them? 
Electric Age. 

We learn from western correspondents that 
the “tramp” element of the craftis making 
life a burden to many of the managers of the 
larger telegraph vffices, who hire them, per- 
haps, in ignorance of their previous record, or 
because they need the assistance of evena 
“tramp” telegrapher for the time being. The 
“tramp” bas managed to eke outa living in 
the beginning under the fostering care of 
penurious managements, because he would 
work cheap, and after he has bécome unman- 
ageable he has been furnished with a pass 
and transported to arotber locality, where 
he is provided with work as an actof charity. 
This is the man the reliabie, steady element 
of the craft has to compete with in some 
offices. Whatto do with the army of tele- 
graphic tramps is a burning question to some 
managers. For the welfare aud future of the 
profession, the tramps should be ignored al- 
together. ; 


. 


ST. LOUIS SIDEWALKS. 


of Them and Collect Rent for Their Use 

in Defiance of Law. 

St. Louis, June 4.—The often heard cry is: 
“Oh, the people are not being imposed on 
very much; if they were they wouldn’t tol- 
erate it.” This is a stock argument of the 
conservatives. Let them consider the way 

t. Louis people are robbed of sidewalk privi- 
leges if they want to change their minds. 

If there is anything about which peuple are 
thought to be jealous, it isthe sidewatk: and 
yet to-day there are land owners who are de- 
Yiving a snug sum every year for the use of 
the public sidewalks. In St. Louis, as in every 

-large city, there are hundreds of fruit stands, 
book stalls, ete., occupying portions of - the 
sidewalk, and I have yet to hear of a single 
one paying a cent to the city. I inquired 
about this and was to!d that the house owner 

| had the rizht to the use ofa certain number 
of inches of the sidewalk. I then went to City 
Comptrolicr Campbell, who said: ‘These 
stalls have no right to vecupy the public side- 
waik.” But I ventured to suggest that the 
people couid not have tolerated this imposi- 
tion ail these years, especialiy since the sice- 
walks are only narrow at the best. \ Possibly 
the land owuners.or store owners had a right 
to the sidewulk? To this Mr. Campbell re- 
plied: ‘‘The buildiug owners have no right to 
use the sidewalk for the purpose of exucting 
rent. That was not the intent or purpose of 
the law, giving them the use of so many 
inches. The practice:has simply grown up in 
St. Louis unopposed, and that is all the basis 
there is to. it. I do not think another large 
city ip the.country allows such renting.” 

Linvestigated still further avd found that 
one fruit stall man on Broadway, near Pine 
street, pays an annual rental equal to $bu0. 
Another, near Sixth and Olive streets, pays 
$25 a month for his privilege. He showed the 
receipt fur his last payment. It was signed 
by a well known firm of real estate dealers. 
The lust mentioned stall is on one of. the 
busiest corners in St. Louis, and where the 
travel is the thickest and the sidewalk the 
nurrowest. Figuring at a rough guess, there 
are a thousand of these sidewalk selling 
places; and a policeman told me that that 
nuniber was not too iurge: and placing the 
annual rent of each at $50, we have $50,000 a 
year that gues into the pockets of private 
persons for the use of public ground. . 

Yea, verily, it is hard to impose on the 
great American public! 

As I stood thinking of this, I said toa po- 
lice officer: “It's a shame, isn’t it?’ ~ 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he replied, *it don’t 
affect me.” i 

“Tt doesn’t? Why, all you have been ask- 
ing for is $50,000 to give the needed increase 
in the police furee. How about this 350,000 
that is going to waste?’ 

Aiud then he scratched his head and ad- 
miuted it seriously affected him. pas 

CITIZEN. 


The Modern Miracle Worker. 

PATERSON, N. J-—The most peculiar feature 
of the movement for industrial freedom by 
breaking down the artilicial barriers between 
work und workers, is the crop of single tax 
men who want the tariff taxes retained. 
How they can reconcile tariff taxes on 
almost all the» products of labor with a 
single tax upon land values only is one of 
those conundrums which—like the Lady or 
the Tiger, the Man in the Iron Mask and who 
struck Billy Putterson—must go withuut any 
satisfactory reply. It must be that, ignoring 
all natural laws, they have come to believe 
that two bodies can occupy the same spice at 
the same time, and therefore that there can 
beasiugle tax only and at the same time 
taxes on some 4,000 laber preduets. i 

Yet when one considers that the blessed 
taril hus converted this country: from. a 
howling wilderuess into a smiling gurden, it 


St. Louis Landlords Asserr an : 


tion, in the industries most highly protected : 
by the tariff the lowest wages prevaiied, and ~ 


is asking a great deal to require people to : 


forget what they owe toit. The difference 
betweea then and now—tke fact that in the 
howling wilderness there was a chance for 
every one to dig out aliving, and that the 
smiling garden is pretty well fenced in and 
protected by high walls of tariff faws, with 
brvuken bottles on top, and Pinkerton game 
marehing around—don’t matter much. We 
who stand outside the wall can enjoy the 
sarden by reading the society column in the 
newspaper. ; 


—— 


or otherwise, lost their chattel security, buts 


retained their debt as before, to be enforced 
aguinst other property of the debtor; and it 


would seem that this should be the plan ta. 


be followed whenever the single tax” is 
adopted. 1 cannot see that the “equitable 


footing,” as you call it, of a creditor, is ab. 


tered because he has landed. security in addi 
tion to personal. 
have in mind ia advocating {his tax on exist- 


ing lacd mortgages, 1 do not know, but Tam 
unable to seeany good result that can come 


fromit. If the debs is due, or nearly due, 
such a tax will either hasten its. foreclosure 


or its renewal at an advanced rate that will 


pay the tax and net the mortgagee. the same 


interest as before. If the debt is not due, the 
tax will constitute a pure confiscation of a 


portion of the interest fur the sole benefit of — 


the debtor! A proposai to admit evidence as 


to the use the money loaned bad been put te. 
would be unworthy of any lawyer or states- 


man, for it would put a premium on fraud 
and perjury on the debtor’s part; while. the 
taxing of all existing land mortgages. wWith- 


out regard to what use was. made of the — 


money luaned would be even more unjust, if 
possible. | . 
When Mr. Post gets off on his pet schemes 
of exempting homesteads and taxing mort- 
gages, I can hardly recognize the clear and 
foreeful exponent of the single tax in its 
-unciouded brillianev, and» I hope he will’ 
abandon these strange idols or give us some. 
reason for the faith that is within him.- : 
Very respectfully,- BouToN SMITH. 


PLAIN FREE TRADE TALK. 


Hot Shot Agains: Protection at a Demae: 
cratic Muss Jleetiug in Brookiyn. 

An iilustration of the way in whieh free 
trade doctrine comes to the front whenever a. 
few men engage in tariff talk, was to be seen 
ata mass meeting held last Monday evening 


by the Seventeenth ward .Cleveland club of 


Brooklyn, to ratify the nominations made. at 
St. Louis. The meeting was a very large one, 


ail the representative men of the party in the. : 


district. being present. The first speaker, 
United States Marshal Stafford, declared that. 
the democratic party did not advocate free 
trade, and that it was dishonest in any one to 
say to the contrary. The party had for its” 


its aim democratic  protection—protectfon - 


against trusts and monupolies. uh 

Martin D. Wilbur, however, who was the 
next speaker, thought differently: 
ed out with the declaration that he himself 


Was a free trader, and he talked along in this . 


fashion: 
The turiff question is the real issue of the 
campaign. The campaign is.to be a campaign 
of reason and facts against old prejudices. - 
He could not understand how Irishmen, 


driven out of their country by the tyranny - 


of landlordism, could in this country cast 
their ballots in the interest of great mo- 
nopolies and a landlord tGiass. just as tyran-. 
nous.and grinding as those in the old country. 

Senator Frye had stated before a New Eng- 
land audience that were the tariff on 


natchets removed that industry would be de- - 


stroyed. How, thea, was it that these New 


Eneland hatchets were being sold in London 


narkets?) How could the abolition of the™ 
tariff hurt this industry: The same. coandi- 
tion of things was to be found all through 
the protected industries. a 


American workmen have nothing to fear 


from the extinction of the tariff. They, with 
their superiur intelligence, coupled with their 


skiil and superior iuventive genius, could, — 
were the barriers to free exchange thrown. - 
down, command the. markets of the world. . 
As it is, for one man benefited by the tariff” 
He said that the | 
labor required to manufacture a five-pound — 


sixteen men have. to suffer. 


He start-". 


Exactly what end you~ 


blanket costs thirty-three cents, but that the | 


tariff on biankets amounted to $1.98 He as- 
serted that, taking all things into considera- 


he instanced the iron, steel, glass and coal, 
industries. Reversely, be said, wages are 
highest in unprotected industries... ° 

The speech, bristling throughout with facts 


and terse arguments, told on the audience, 


who cheerect enthusiastically, and when the 


Since the wilderness has become a garden, }. 


and the garden is fenced in, when the owners 
yaut to allow a few men in to work init, and 
there ure more men wWiiting at the gutes than 
the owners have use for, the wages of those 
who do get in can be kept up by adding a 
few inches to the height of the fence or 
breaking a few more bottles; but that could 
not be done without baving the fence to begin 
with, i‘ ae 
Of course the fact that when three men 
want work and there is but work enough for 
two, Wages Will be low, don’t operate in this 
garden; the fence changes ail that. Were it 
not for the fence, the only way that wages 
could be kept up would be to have the owners 
of the garden need more men, than were 
waiting fora job. | 

In fact, the fence is even more powerful to 
work miracles than any saint’s relics ever 
were; like charity, it ‘‘blesses him who gives 
and him who receives,” and if he who gives is 
satisied to give, why, let him give and 
presently call the watch together and thauk 
God. for the modern roiracle worker—the 
tarilf. E.. W. NELLIS. 


The Question of Taxing Mortgages. 


MrMPHIsS, Tenn.—I have read your answers 
to the letter in whick I sought to point out 
the inexpediency and injustice of. treating 
the mortgagee as a joint owner and of tax- 
ing him accordingly, and they do not appear 
to be very satisfuctory and by no means to 
go to the bottom of the matter. . : 

You say that “the. man who lends money 
on the security of vacant land, standing 
umber, or a mining privilege, stands on pre- 
cisely the same equitable fouoting as the man 
who buys vacant land, standing timber, ora 
mining privilege;” but you make no effort to 
show this to beso. If you mean to say that 
the people, being the real owners of the thing 
pledged, may deprive the morigagee of: his 
secuhity at any time, vou are right, but that 
is quite a different matter. You will ob- 
serve that there must be a debt before there 
can be a mortgage, and that to tax.the debt 
because it is secured by a mortgage is to tax 
it merely because of one of its ineidents dis- 
criminating against it and in favor of all non- 
secured debts. If this is done uuader the 
supposition that all money loaned on unim- 
proved properties is really purchase money 
it is wide of the mark, and if it were not it 
still would be unjust. If I have sold land 
and taken a mortgage for the purchase 
money I am certainly entitled to full pay- 
ment, principal and interest (if the land after 
the single tax has begun is still worth so 
much), before the purchaser receives any- 
thing. If your tax on existing mortgages 
means anything it means that this purchaser 
and myself are to show the depreciation in- 
cident to the adoption of the single tax. Is 
this right? I have searched the works of 
Mr. Henry George in vain for any justifica- 
tion for such a proceeding. 

When the slaves were freed, those helding 
liens on them, whether for purchase money 


speaker sat down he was roundly applauded. 


iProgress and Poverty Class. 
After a recess of several months the Prog- 


ressand Poverty class met last Monday even- 


ing at No. 392 Bowery.. Arrangements have 
been made to hold reguiur meetings on the. 
first Monday of each month at this place. On 
July 2, at Sp. m., W. J. Gorsuch will deliver 


an address on the subject. “Is the tariff a side ~ 


issue?? Members of the class and friends are’ 
urged to be present and may look for a lively. 
debate. - 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Three little waifs were picked up on Friday. - 


night and were taken yesterday to Randall's 
island.—{New York Sun. 


Conipetition for employment has now driven.’ 


women to make walking advertisements of 
themselves. They have not fallen quite to 
the level of the sandwich men, but let tims. 
alone for that. At present young, comely 
aud shapely women are fitted out by leading 
milliners and dressmaking establishments in. 
the newest and most pronounced costumes 
and sens out to promenade in Broadway and 
Fifth avenue. It is said that the girls selected 
are those who have been for several years 
used in their employers’ stores. as models on 
which to show off goods, and thus have be- 
come so well Known to wealthy customers 
that on being seen in the streets, they are in- 
stantly recognized. Thus the freshest wares 
offered for sale are announced under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

It might almost be said that there has been 
an epidemic of suicides of late. The causes 
leading to them have been of a varied char- 
acter, and while in some cases prolonged dis« 
sipation led up to the tragedies, in others the 
motive appears to have been a fear on the 
part of the suicide that he. could not supports 
either himself or his family.—{Philadelphia 
Record. 

_ William Link of Brooklyn applied to the 
charities department a few days ago to hava 
the county physicians inquire into the sanity. 
of his wife, who lives in an old hotel building 
ou the old Johnson road beyond Bushwick 
avenue. The physicians investigated the 
case and found that Mrs. Link was sane, but. 
that the treatment she bad been receiving 


from her husband was such as to warrant the 


belief that her head might be turned at any” 
moment. The family was found in abject 
poverty, without proper food or clothing, 


The condition of the children was such as to — 


warrant an investization by the Society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children. 

A report reached a church at Georgetown, 
Ind., during services, that gold had been dix 
covered in the neighborhood, and that nug- 
gets worth $f or $5 apiece were being found 
on the surface, whereupon every person left 
the church in the midst of the sacred ex- 
ercises and began to search for woridly 


Wealth, leaving the minister utterl one 
with hisGod. — : a 


. Chicago contains a class of houses and i 
people that represent the lowest condition | 
that can exist in a civilized country. It is af 


condition scarcely above the brute creation. 
In fact, itis worse than beast life, inasmuch 
as it has none of the natural advantages the 
brutes possess—pure air, pure water, and sun- 
Shine—that are free to them, but impossible 
to the humans who inhabit a certain class of 
tenements.—_{Milwaukee Review, 
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.Svrengiv, must be solved at once. 


_ Feceivec 


A sudden, though unfortunately a very 


: brief glare of lizbt has been thrown upon 


the public school system of New York, by 
the recent investigation into Superintend- 
ent Jasper’s character and fitness for his 
position. The illumination has been brief, 
because Mr. Jasper’s “vindication” has 
been prompt, and with the official in- 
dorsement of his methods by the board of 
education, the curtain naturally descends. 

Enough has been revealed, however, to 
furnish very éerious food for thought. 
Two things have been made evident: 
that the public school system of New York 
is soebemey inadequate to the needs of 
the city’s population, and that the methods 
of instruction are such as to tend to store 
the children’s memories with a blind 
knowledge of accepted facts, without giv- 
ing them any training worth speaking of 
in the art of using their minds and in- 
creasing their stock of knowledge by ob- 
servation and reasoning. In the higher 
schools and classes there appears to be 
ample room for all who seek instruction; 
but the lower grades are over crowded to 
adegree that renders anything like effi- 
cient teaching an impossibility. And the 
methcd of determining the merit of teach- 
ers and scholars by the number of book 
questions that the pupils can be brought 
to auswer by rote is necessarily preju- 
dicial to education in the true sense of the 
word. 


Why does the state educate her children? 
Not out of charity or kindness. Were 
such the reason, it would be difficult to say 
why public clothing stores and public 
kitchens, where all who would might be 
freely clothed and fed, should not be 
established alongside the public schools. 
It isin order that they may become good 
citizens, that the state may escape the 
awiul danger of breeding up a generation 
of ignorani, irresponsible voters, in whose 
hands the ballot might prove a frightful 
weapon of destruction. 

Now the first and most essential quality 
of good citizenship is the ability to think— 
to sift and weigh evidence and argument— 
to foresee consequences, to detect failacies, 


‘to know the nght thing from the wrong 


thing, the just from the unjust. In a 
democracy founded on equal suffrage each 
mun is, to the extent of his own vote, a 
sovereign, and a sovereign whose power 
is despotic. And just as an infinitude of 
separate fibers, each one so feeble that an 
jafant’s strength can break it. can be 
twisted into a giant hawser that shall suf- 
fice to pull down a steeple, just so may 
« sufficient number of individual votes be 
combined into one gigantic power that 
shall outdo in sheer despotism the czardom 
of all the Russias. 

And this is trne, in these times of ours, 
asin the hisiory of the world it never 
wes before. There are men now living, 
Who within the limits of their recollection 
Ihuve seen greater changes in the factors 
of civilization—in the methods of wealth 
production and exchange—than occurred 
an any five hundred years, of which we 
uve any record, before the opening of 
the uineteenth centurv. Compare the 
slow discovery and set tlement of the new 
world with the rushing development of 
the force of steam—the tardy, cautious 


rapid exchanves and organizations made 
possible by eiectricity 


dike up-springing of commercial mo- 
nopolies. With the tremendous mastery 
mankind has so suddenly obtained over 


‘the forces. of nature social problems are 


presenting themselves which, rightly or 
For 
good or evil, the men of .to-day must de- 
cide in what way they will use the genii 
they have summoned. That the genii 
will prove profitable servants, or untamed 
destructive influences, according as we de- 
cide to use them, none will deny. Only, 
how are we going 10 use them? That is 
the question fronting us, and which must 
be answered by the men and women 
trained and training in our public schools. 

Now, in the mere memorizing of rules 
of arithmetic, and of facts in geography 
and history, what is there to fit a human 
being for the study of the great problem 
of the day—the question of securing to 
labor its full opportunity and its full re- 
ward? What to our school children is the 
source of knowledge? Not examination 
and discovery—not weighing of evidence 

and careful Judgment—but blind accept- 
ance of authcrity. The book. says so, or 
the teacher says,o, or somebody Says SO 
who is sapposed to know. It is not by 
methods such as this that men are taught 
to claim their rights as freemen, and to 
maintain them unimpaired. 


And the pity of it is that we pursue this 
system, not in ignorance, but out of mere 
indolence. We know better. The science 
of education is no mystery. We could 
train our children to use their minds if 
we only would. But it is less trouble to 
find out what book questions a pupil can 
answer than what he really knows. And 
8O We grade our teachers efficient or in- 
capable according as they turn out a 
greater or less number of pupils who can 
Bive set answers to set questions, and 


send out into the world year after year 


* fresh thousands of young mex and women 
who ure made to believe that they have 
“a good common school edu- 
cation,” when in reality we have given 
them nothing that can properly be defined 
@s in education of any kind. 


The Star, alone among the London dail- 
fles, recognizes the true cause of the evil, 
and points out that it is of little use to try 
to check the growth of poverty in London 
while land values are left to be appropri- 
ated by private individuals. Meantime the 
peopie who live by other people’s labor are 
ee, urging, and to some extent apply- 

g, their pet panaceas. Technical educa- 
Ga is the latest of these. If only the 
poor wretches iu the sluins of London can 
be transformed into skilied work people 
there willbe n0 more trouble. And ac- 
tually they have had a meeting at the 
lord mayor's residence to take steps for 
raising £150,000 to found a great school of 
technology. It never seems to occur to 


these good people that the demand for 
Loragrmale Saad more limited than 
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that for unskilled. Ifevery wretched sew- 
ing woman in London were a skilled 
telegrapher or typewriter, what could they 
possibly do save todrag down the wages 
of telegraphers and typewriters without 
raising those of sewing women? 


The English house of lords committee 
continues its investigdtion into the ways 
and methods of the “sweaters.” Not a 
little indignation has been aroused over 
evidence showing that such aristocratic 
labor employers as Poole and Redfern 
have been on the whole as willing to avail 
themselves of the services of sweaters as 
the more humble dealers in slop clothing. 
The two great tailoring houses will be 
made to beara certain amount of odium 
which they ought justly to escape, since 
it is no tyrauny of theirs, but the great 
social crime of land monopoly that has 
wrought the evil. But the introduction 
of their names has had one distinctly 
food result. It has effectually disposed of 
the ciaim that the sweating system 
flourishes because employers can’t afford 
to pay high wages, No protective tariff 
that ever was devised could maintain 
prices at an abnormal level half so 
effectually as is done by the decrees of 
fashion that certain things shali be bought 
at certain places and nowhere else. If 
employers paid high wages simply be- 
cause they realized large profits, the 
people who work for Poole and Redfern 
would have little cause of complaint. 


As might be expected, the evils of the 
sweating system are as rampant in Paris 
asin London. Indeed, it is probable that 
they are greater in the French capital; the 
trained economy of the people enabling 
the standard of subsistence to sink to a far 
lower point of cost, and thus distributing 
misery among a greater number of people. 

The Parisian municipality has taken up 
the question, and adopted a series of ordin- 
ances which they think will diminish the 
evil. Hereafter, whoever contracts to 
perform any work for the municipality 
must do so subject to the following recula- 
tions: 

The employment of sub-contractors, task- 
masters, or sweaters (marchandeurs) is form- 
ally forbidden. 

The workmen employed for the works of 
the town must be working directly for the 
concessionisis or contractors, and not for any 
intermediary. 

The normal duration of a day’s work shall 
not exceed nine hours of effective work, and 
there shalt be one day’s rest per week. 

Another regulation provides that the 
wages paid by contractors shall never fall 
below a certain minimum, which is a little 
above the rate paid by ordinary private 
employers. Where overtime is unavoid- 
able there is stipulated an increase of 
twenty-five per cent for day work and 
double pay for night work. 

All this is only doing, in a different 
way, and to a less degree, what the Bour- 
bon kings did when they artificially 
cheapened the price of bread in Paris— 
selling it there for less than cost. The 
roads swarmed with people from other 
towns, making their way toward the 
favored city, where bread was cheap. The 


new ordinances recognize the possibility 


ofan effect of this kind, for one clause 
provides that no contractor shall be per- 
mitted to employ more than one foreigner 


growth of old time commerce with the | for every ten persons in his service. 


The United States maintains an ex- 
pensive academy at Annapolis, in Marvy- 
land, besides a small fleet of training 
ships and a force of officers and seamen, 
all for the purpose of giving a number 
of young gentlemen a costly and very 
complete education, not only free of 
charge, but absolutely free of all expenses 
whatever. It would be an exagzeration, 
perhaps, to say that ‘the United States 

navy is maintained at a territic cost for 
the sole purpose of providing for these 
young gentlemen aiter graduation from 
the naval academy; but it is unquestiona- 
ble that that is at least one, and by no 
means the least important, of the func- 
tions of the navy. Every graduate is 
entitled to enter the servéce if there is a 
vacancy for him; and if no vacancy ex- 
‘ists, he gets a-yeur’s pay and an honorable 
discharge, und is left to make his own 
way in the world, with the advantage of 
an education such as few young men can 
command. 

Surely all this is liberal enough. So 
liberal, indeed, that it is hard to find 
grounds op which it can be defended. 
The ‘best that can be said for it is that it 
secures to the government, though at a 
terrible expense, the services of a specially 
expert set of men, who have given evi- 
dence of their fitness by passing a searcti- 
ing examination before graduation. 

But now comes the news from Wash- 
ington that at the examinations held this 
suonth at Anaapolis, thirteen out of a 
graduating class of twenty-three were 
found deficient in their knowledge of steam 
engineering and therefore could not pass. 
Upon which, by instruction from somehody 
in authority, the reqv.irements were mod- 
fied, a new examination held, and the thir- 
teen, passing triumphantly, were gratified 
with a year’s pay each and honorably dis- 
charged. Between jobbery of this kind 
and dispensing with the examination ulto- 
gether is only a difference of degree. 


There is a prospect of a fresh set of fish- 
ery complications—this time with the gov- 
ernment of Denmark. <A thoug hitless 
providence has made the coast of Green- 
land a great resort for halibut, und the 
fishermen of Gloucester have found it out 
and ure going there to catch them. This 
displeases the Danish owners of Greenland, 
who look upon the halibut as their prop- 
erty, and they have consequently issued a 
circular of warning, notifying their inten- 
tion to seize and confiscate any fishing 
vessel found in those parts. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott, in his new pul- 
pit at Plymouth church last Sunday, took 
up his testimony against the present in- 
dustrial system, which he looks upon as 
the fruitful parent of social ills, and which 
apparently he expects to see swept away, 
or at ail events seriously modified, by some 
special act of providence. ‘In the name 
of Christ,” said Dr. Abbott. «I demand of 

the social system that it shali not be per- 
fected by the accomplishments of compe- 
tition, but that every man who wants work 


shall be able to get it, and that he shall be 
permitted to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow.” 

Yes; but how? Thereare just two things 
needed to secure a man work—first, a place 
to work in or on, and, second, material to 
work with. Given those, and no man 
need be idle. Deny either one of them, 
or let private individuals monopolize the 
supply of either one, so that they can 
either charge blackmail for the use of it, 
or forbid its use on any terms, and straight- 
way it becomes inevitable that the man 
who wauts work should zot be able to get 
it save by virtue uf that very competition 
that Dr. Abbott wishes to see swept away. 

It isa pity that men like Dr. Abbott 
should strain their.eyes with gazing toward 
the distant mountaiz peaks, looking for a 
special deliverance to come from the mys- 
terions beyond, when right before their 
very feet lies the path that leads to safety 
if they would but see it and tuke it. 

The speeches and reports made at the 
annual congress of British and Irish co-. 
operative societies show that the advo- 
cates of this form of industrial organiza- 
tion are beginning to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of their system, if not to under- 
stand its fatal imperfections. The princi- 
pal discussion was on the subject of co- 
operative production; and the question to 
which no satisfactory answer could be 
found was, how can co-operative produc- 
tion be carried on soas to avoid making 
of it an engine of oppression greater than 
any of the non-co-operative systems now 
in vogue. Is there any difference, so fur 
as the outside world is concerned, between 
a thousand men banded together in a co- 


operative association for the making of, 


shoes, and a shoe making corporation em- 
ploying a thousand lnborers, save that 
the former, by superior efficiency, 
may possibly force down the price 
of shoes, and thus diminish the wages of 
non-co-operative shoemakers? The speaker 
at the congress sought to. find a solution 
of this difficulty in universal organized co- 
operation, and with more or less indefi- 
niteness pronounced in favor of state 
socialism. One speaker, indeed, Mr. G. 
E. Quirk, boldly faced the question, and 
declared that every co-operative society 
must be run in the interest of its mem- 
bers without regard to the interests of 
other people. “The primary purpose of 
all trade. commerce or manufacture,” said 
Mr. Quirk, “is to make a protit, to benefit 
and enrich in the first instance those im- 
mediately concerned, and the men who 
profess to be actuated by any other mo- 
tives, to be disiaterested, and to sell their 
merchandise and manufacture their wares 
from pure philanthropy and from a desire 
to benefit their fellow men, are guilty of 


; the most transparent hypocrisy and cant, 


and will have to tell their story to other 
than hard headed Britishers to be be- 
heved.” Mr. Quirk’s common sense utter- + 
ance, however, met with no favor, and 
was condemned by nearly every delegate 
who spoke. 

One peculiarity of the representatives 
of the co-operative idea who assembled 
in this congress was their curious confu- 


sion of thought about the meaning of.the.. 


terms production and distribution. Pro- 
duction, according to their definition, ends 
with the process of manufacturing; the 
warehouse, the retail store, and other 
machinery for continuing the process of 
production until the goods reach con- 
sumers, are regarded by them as. factors 
of distribution. Thus, they speak of a co- 
operative store as distributive co-operation; 
but of a co-operative factory as productive. 
co-operation. 

This confusion of thought renders them 
singularly unable to make any correct es- 
timate of the merits of such co-operative 
schemes as have already been brought into 
successful operation. It is in evidence, 
for example, that the great co-operative 
stores, especially in London, have had 
considerable to do with the development 
of the sweating system, not oniy by their 
own efforts to obtain goods at constantly 
lower prices, but by forcing their com- 
petitors in business to cut wages down to the 
last possible penny. But the members of 
the congress revard this condition of affairs 
with perfect equanimity. For, they say, 
these stores are solving the problem of 
distribution, and can safely afford to leave 
the productive svstem to take care of it- 


‘self. From men so disastrously ignorant of 


economic terminology little can be hoped 
in the w ay of clear thought and correct 
reasoning 


The evil possibilities of our system of 
jury trials were well illustrated in’ a ease 
tried in Baltimore iast week before Judge 
Duly. The question was as to the valid- 
ity of a will by which the testator, a 
wealthy Baltimore builder, absolutely dis- 
inberited his five children by a first wife, 
and left his entire property to the second 
wife and her children. The jury reported 
several times that there was no prospect 
of their agreeing, but Judge Duify flatly 
refused to dischar ve them, declaring that 
he would keep them locked up for a month 
or more, if necessary, until they should 
find a verdict. As a result of this threat, 
the jury brought in a verdict sustaiuing 
the will. a 

It is hardly necessary to say that Ay 
verdict so obtained cannot. by any 
possibility represent the honest, un- 
biased opinion of the. entire jury. 
The effect of Judge Duffy's — threat 
was that some members of the jury de- 
liberately violated their oaths, and as- 
sented to a finding which in their hearts 
they believed to be unjust. If the plain- 
tiffs in the case had sourht to influence the 
jury by bribes or threats of violence, they 
would have done, in defiance of the law, 
precisely what Judge Duffy did as an ad- 
ministrator of the liuw. 


Sina.e Tax League Notes. 

The clerk of the league reports the mem- 
bership slowly but steadily increasing. 

W. and M. W. M. say: “Have had a group 
working, which was organized before the 
foundation of the league. It has frequent 
meetings, with lively discussions and much 
interest manifested.” 

T. P. B. of Brooklyn thinks the group idea 
one of the best for propagating the faith, and 
has no doubt thut it will be to many what he 
hopes it will be to him, a return to social 
pleasures that have been put aside to ad- 
vance the single tax principles, 


C. W. D. of Sailors’ Snug Harbor, N. Y., 


| 


‘the car as it moves along the track. 


overy materially. 
-of passage was only thirty-four hours. The 


writes to join the league and express his 
hearty approval of it. He says: “It would 
pain me to miss one word that Mr. George 
has written. I have read all of his published 
works and distributed six complete sets of 
them, together with five hundred tracts, 
among my acquaintances. I regard it an 
honor to help this cause, which is the cause 
of all humanity, by every means in my 
power.” 


———e 


ELECTRICITY IN PRODUCTION AND EX- 
CHANGE. 

The electric railway has begun to displace 
the horse car line and the more modern cable 
roadin America. According to the Electric 
Age there are already one hundred and thirty 
niles of road in operation on this continent. 
Of this number twenty-one miles are in opera- 
tion in Pennsylvania, sixteen miles in New 
York, ten in Ohio and eighty-three miles in 
New Jersey, Maryland, Colorado, Michigan, 
California, Alabama, Virginia, Kansas, Dela- 
ware, Rhode Island and Ontario combined. 
There are in course of construction, or con- 
tracted for, one hundred and fifty additional 
miles. ‘These roads, constructed and in course 
of construction, are located in sixty-five towns 
and cities. 


The various systems employ for the most.} 


part an overhead wire, which is tapped by 
The cur 
rent used in one of these systems is of very 
low tension, so that there is no danger of 
fatal accidents from contact with the wires. 


In the storage battery system the car carries - 


its Own motive power along with it in the 


shape of electrical. energy boxed up in stor-. 


age batteries. This plan has been success- 
fully tried in St. Louis and on the Fourth 
avenue line in New York city. 

Another application of electricity to rail- 
roading has been made by the Cumberiand 
valley railroad. The company hus a car for 
the purpose of furnishing electric Nights for 
picnics, camp meetings, removing wrecks 
after dark, and various other purposes. It is 
a cummon box car, strougly built, and in 
Which is an 8)g horse power boiler aud engine, 
which runs a fifteen are lamp dysame. Each 
lamp is 2,000 candie power. There is a reel 
containing three miles of insulated wire, and 
all the appliances necessary to supply lights 
atany reasonable distance from the track. 
It is suid that it paid for itself in one year by 
the increased sale of tickets to picnics and 
cump mectings. The Pennsylvania railroad 
also hired it to light up the removal of a bad 
wreck at Duncannon. It is now proposed, 
too, to apply a method of welding metals by 
electricity to steel rails. A Baltimore elec- 
trician has invented a process by which the 
ends of the rails are firmly welded after they 
are laid ou the track, and the joint is after- 
ward made as hard as the rest of the rail. It 
is claimed that the joint can be made in half 
aminute. The proposal isto thus make rails 
a quarter of a mile long, and the consequent 
smooth travel wouldsit is said effect a great 
saving of wear and tear to rails, wheels and 
cars, 

‘How simple is the operation of even the 
more intricate electrical appliances is shown 
by what has recently been done by some 
- farmers in Michigan. There has grown up in 


a county in that State a telegraph system_ 
which might he generally extended through- 


out the rural districts everywhere. The sys- 
tem began by two farmers connecting their 
houses with a wire for their own convenience 
and operating their line with the ordinary 
Morse instruments. Gradually other farm- 
ers extended the line to their. houses, and 
after'a time the wire was run into the neigh- 
boring village. 
bined farmers and a few village merchants 
organized themselves into a company, and it 
has since been, extended until now it has 
sixty-five miles of wire and ninety offices, 

two-thirds of. the latter being in farm houses, 
und nearly all the rest in stures where these 
farmers do their trading. 

The use of electric lights by steamships has 
shortened the passage through the Suez canal 
In 1887 the average time 


fastest passage made by a steamer using the 
electric light was a trifle over tifteen hours, 
The American yacht Namouna, being per- 
mitted to.steam faster than a large steamer, 
Went through in thirteen hours and fifty-three 
minutes. 

In other branches of industry the new force 
is being used more and more every day. 
Electric motors can now be classed as a new 
shop tools. Any one can run them with one- 
half hour’s previous instruction. Blowers, 
elevators for foundries, scrap shears and trip 
hammers for smith shops; flexible shafts, 
punches and drills in ta unk and bviler shops; 
paint mills, grind stones, transfer tables, 
cranes and hydraulic lifts everywhere, are 
some of the appliances which can be easily 
and economically operated by electric power. 
When wanted this power is’ instantly ready, 
and when shut off the expense ceases. 


The Ways ofthe Paget Sound Luiaber Ring. 

Wiston, Wash. Ter.—Here is a clipping 
from the Seattie Post-intelligencer, describing 
the methods of the Puget sound loggers in 
keeping up the price of lumber: 

At the recular month! ly meeting of the Puget 
sound loggers? assuciation last evening, it was 
unanimously decided to curtail one-third the 
output.of logs for the balance of tbe year, 
commencing r June 1. The matter was fully 
discussed, but. there was no opposition to the 
measure, as it was the general opinion that. 
too many logs were being put iuto the water 
to keep prices. at living rates.. The opinion 
was generally expressed that if the heavy re- 
duction made was not sufficient, a still further 
reduction would be made or the camps shut 
down entirely October 1, or before. The log- 
ger’s association represents three-fifths of the 
logging interest.on- the. sound.” The associa- 
tion has assurances from several loggers who 
ure not Members that they will ‘also curtail 
their-output.. The action will make’ a differ- 
ence of $0,000,000 feet in the output of the 
-wembers uf tlie association alone for the bal- 
‘ance of the year... 


~ This same combination of igeeers have-late- 
lv been circulating a petition praying con- 
gréss not to abolish the lumber duty. 
aes H. C. CrRocKEtTT. 

‘Commending Congressman. Fitch. 
~Hartem SINGLE Tax CLts,. Room 38, 247 
West 125th street, New York, June 5.—The 
following resolutions were adopted ata regu- 
lar meeting of the above named club, held 
this day: 

Whereas,, The Hon. Ashbel P. Fitch, repre- 
sentative from the Thirteenth congressional 
district, in which the club is situated, has dis- 
played conspicuous boldness in taking a step 
in the right direction toward the removal of 
taxes from industry, in defiance of party dic- 
tation; 

Resolved, That the Harlem single tax club 
warmly commends Mr. Fitch for his independ- 
ence of thought and action; and on behalf 
of this club and in common with the 6,500 
voters whose resclution to condemn his prede- 
cessor’s refusul to consider any reduction of 
the tariff, which made possible the election of 
Mr. Fitch, we urge upon him a continued sup- 
port of the Mills bill and hope that be may 
proceed trom thisto a more radical opposition 
to that colossal humbug, the protective tariff. 


. CuaRLES H, MITCHELL, Rec. Sea 


Seven years ago the com- 


- diers. 


THE BEATING OF THE DRUMS. 


The platform suits me perfectly. The issue 
is made plain enough.—[Ex-Governor Foster 
of Ohio (republican}. * 

A protective tariff does not, and in the 
nature of the,case cannot, fix the wages of 
labor.—{Fultcn, UL, Journal. 

Even the prohibitionists are in line with the | 
rapidly growing sentiment of the country in 
favor of tariff reform. —[St. Paul Globe. 

The people of Philadelphia are building 
more houses every year than the people of 
any other city on this continent; but their 
dunderhead congressmen all want lumber 
taxed. —{Philadelphia Record. 

The democratic hosts who were looking for 
an unequivocal declaration against the exces- 
sive taxation which robs both labor and com- 
merce in order to build up monopolies, will 
not be disappointed. —[{Boston Globe. 

Itis confessed on all sides that the one 
vital issue of the contest just opened by the 
nomination.of the democratic candidates is 
tariff revision and revenue reduction. They 
constitute one issue and they are paramount. 
—fPhiladei, hia ‘Times. - 

This time, thanks to the southern briga- 
The couniry owes a debt of eratitude, 
probably to them exclusively, and not to the 
president in this instance, for the explicit 
commitment of the democratic party: to the 
cause of free trade.—[New York Tribune. 
‘The democratic piatform, then, indorses 
Cleveland’s clear und ringing anessage sent 
to congress on December 6, 1587, a message 
so courageous and original that it fell like a 
thunderbolt upon the “opposition and alarmed 
the most nervous of his own followmg.— 
{New York Star. 

To reaffirm the tariff plank: of 1884 and 
approve it, together with Cleveland’s mes- 
sare, and declare that it was correctly in- 
terpreted by the president, can mean only 
that the worse half is thrown away and the 
democracy is now back to the position of 1880 
and demands a tariff for revenue only.—[{Chi- 
cago Tribuse (Rep.) 

It would kave been a stupendous stultifica- 
tion for the national convention to nominate 
Mr. Cleveland upon a platform facing both 
ways on this vital issue, while the president 
and the democratic party. in congress. are 
moving together in one direction for tax re- 
duction through tariff reform.—{New York 
World. 

The unanimous cry of the democratic party 
is formally recorded that the country must 


recognize its utterance eas the positive de- 


mand for the immediate passage of the “Mills 
free trade bill, and as equally positive in- 
dorsement of President Cleveland’s free trade 
message.—[{Philadelphia North American 
(Rep.) . 

By its action on the closing day of its ses- | 
sion the conveution at St. Louis not only 
rounded out the work which it began so well 
with the nomination of Mr. Cleveland, but. 
raised the democratic. party clearly to the 
level of its candidate and established tariff - 
reform as an unmistakable issue of the cam- 
paign.—{Boston Post. 

The democratic platform says that its terms 
do not mean free trade. That was to satisfy 
the protection sentiment of the country. . It 
then indorses free trade. That was to satisfy 
President Cleveland and: Chairman. Mills. 
The voters will understand it asa free trade 
document, and they will make no mistake.— 
[Chicago Evening Journal! (Rep.) ° 

The platform, with the Mills bill attachment, 
is free trade. Through the verbiage, verbos- 
ity and irrelevancies. which it contains, the 
president’s free trade message and the. free 
trade bill of which Chairman Mills is the puta- 
‘tive author, are plainly apparent as the issue 
of the campaign. The democrats want to 
make free trude the sole issue, and it will be 
‘the leading desiter= 1OMICOR Evening J: ournal 
(Rep.) | 

The high tariff men argue that all the 
nations that have adopted high tariffs are 
getting rich. Why not all the nations adopt 
bish tariff, and all get. rich? Do you see the 
point? They could ucdoubtedly all fill up the 
treasuries, but where would the money come 
from? It would, come from the people; it 
would be a slick way of robbing the - people. 
Our plan is ubsolute free trade, and let gov- 
ernments be supported by direct taxation.— 
(Buise City, Idaho, Republican. 

The principal features of. the plattorm 
‘adopted at St. Louis were the indorsement of 
the free trade views as expressed in the 


the indorsement of the Mills bill pow pending . 
in congress. The eifect of this action will be 
to make the issue clear and distinct. After 
years of trimming we have the vital issue, 
free trade or protection, before the American 
people, for them to decide. Ba York 
ress. 

It was inevitable that there should be a 
clash and a stubborn conflict over the. tariff 
question at St. Louis. It does not follow from 


-this fact that there is any serious division in 


the democratic: party on that question. It 
was merely a last and desperate attempt of a 
small number of delegates, acting in. the in- 
terest of a group’ of wealthy and influential 
moxopolists, to bedevil the convention and 
the purty.—{New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser (Rep.). 


Such early and apparentiy hearty unanim- 
ity upon a ticket and a definite policy of 
tariff revision aud surplus reduction w ill give 


the democrats advantage at the start: ‘They 
will enter upon the contest with strong can 


at their backs. It would seen: that nothing 
but the leadership of such a candidate ‘as 
Judge Gresham and a liberal and progressive 


The cut and dried programme of the St. 
Louis convention, so faras Mr. Cleveland. is 
converned,: has. been: carried out. He has 
been renominated without a sign of .opposi- 
tion. His renomination: settles the issue of 
the campaign, which will be the tariff -ques- 
tion. Mr. Cleveland and his party are com- 
mitted to a-free trade programme. by his 


declarations. The republican party with all 
its leaders: is the party of protection, the 
party of the tariff. There can be no mistak- 


1883. —{Philadelphia News, 


the tariff agitation jeading in time: to abso 
lute free ‘trade. -That is Just w here tarilf re- 
form will lead to, and is: the: reason why we 

are supporting the position of the democratic 
party. Tariff reform will lead to the adop- 
tion of thé single tax on land values and the 
abolition of all taxation on ‘the products. of 
labor. Then, and not-till.then, will monopoly 
be. throttled and a man willmg to work have 


ute to. monopoly for the privege.—[Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Workman. : 


American workingmen are coming in com= 
petition with the pauper ‘labor of Europe very 
fast. Nearly a million immigrants arrive in 
this country every year, and nine out of tea 
are poor, while all at once enter into -competi- 
tion with the American. While our immigra- 
‘tion laws remaiu as they are, the manufact- 
urer will obtain his labor in the cheapest 
market. Then why should he be ‘‘protected”. 
by tarifflaws w hich compe! the American 
consumer to purchase many of the necessities 
of life in the dearest market of the world— 
the home market? Our high tariff laws are 
not only cruelly burdensome, but are im- 
pudently inconsistent.—{Salt Lake Herald. 
The great struggle at St. Louis has been 
over the platform, and over a single one of 
its component parts. This struggle began 
when the president’s message wus delivered, 
and it has culminated in an indorsement of 
the principles of the message. The. result 
could hardly have been otherwise, becuuse 
if Mr. Cleveland is to be renominated, he 
must be taken as heis. The democrats have 
taken their stand, not without some contest, 


| 
message by President Cleveland, and. also. 
P 

didates, with an aim and a purpose, and with 

the immense power of the federal. patronage 


tariff and tax reduction policy could save the 
republicans.—[Springtiela Republican (Rep.). . 


ing the issue of the presidential campaign 1 In: 


an opportunity to do.so without paying trib-. 
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publicans do when their turn comes? Weneed 
not anticipate what particular form of words 
they will employ in their platform. It is not 
what they may say at Chicago, but what they 
will do in Washington, that ; will be decisive. 
—(New York Evening Post. 


Republicans will rejoice with the free 
traders that they have at last throws off 


the mask and. determined to make. an open. 


fight. If the sentiment of the country is in 
favor of a revenue tariff and against pro- 
tection, then Messrs. Cleveland and Thurman 
will be elected. If not, the republicans wili 

achieve a victory in November that will set- 
tle the vexed question for a generation and 
start the country upon a. new era of pros- 
perity.—[Pittsburg Commercial-Gazette (Rep.} 

After all, the democracy have advanced on 
the tariff reform roud in spite of themselves. 
The logic of events has proven stronger tham 
their disinclination to. show their hands, and 
during this canvass, at least, it will be next to 
impossible for their orators to refer to their 
party as anything but one that is on the road 
to tariff reduction, if not free trade. Now 
let the republican party lock horns on this 
great issue. and next fall the electors. of the | 
republic will have the satisfaction of knowing 
whether a majority of the American people 
believe in taxation for revenue only, or taxa- 
tion for the purpose of giving one portion of 
the people an advantage over all the others. 
—[{Detruit Eveniag. News. 


LOUISIANA FARMERS. 


Denouncing the Tariff and Working Aleng 
Toward the Single Tax. ; 


VILLE PLatTTE, La., June: 2—The following 
resolutions, passed at a meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ union here, willshow how we stand onthe: 
tariff issue, and how we are edging toward. 
direct taxation—the single tax. 


Whereas, one of the avowed objects of the 
organization is to demand equal rights for al, 
‘special privileges. for nene. For years: we- 
have been heavily taxed for the benefit. of 
the favored few ll it has come to pass thats 
we are on the vergeof ruin. Under the guise 
which this imposition. on the people has as~ 
sumed, we enumerate, : 

1. The protective tariff by which we are. 
made to pay from twenty-five te seventy-five. 
per cent more than the. natural market price- 
of nearly every article of the. merchandise 
which we buy. 

2. The national banking system by which 
we are forced to furnish money to corpora- 
tions to do business on, free of interest, while: 
we are obliged to pay as high as forty per 
cent for the money we borrow of these banks. 

3. Millions of-acres of the public domain 
have been donated .to railroad companies 
without consideration, while these corpora- 
tions have been empowered to tax. at their 

leasure the people in the sections traversed 

y these roads, given to the Pacific railroad, 
for instance, and a hundred million. dollars in” 
money; therefore,.be it 

Resolved by the Ville Plate farmers’ union, 
That we are opposed to a protective tariff, 
“because a restricted. market reduces the . 
price of what we sell and increases the price 
of what we buy; and, second, because it can 
by no possibility increase the wages of Ameri- 
can workmen, as claimed, because it does not 
restrict the importation of underpaid _Buro- 
pean laborers, the only importation which 
affects the wages of American workmen. . 

Resolved, That we are opposed, to the du- 
ties on imports for revenue. purposes, because 
it is an insidious mode of taxaticn under which 
the average buyer cannot tell how much of 
the price of merchandise is a tax and how 
much is the market price of the goods; be- 
cause, second, it is a system whied gives rise 
to fraudulent importations, false swearing 
_and the kindred evils; and because, third, the 
necessity of guarding many thousand miles. 
of sea coast and. frontier fives rise to the em-- _ 
ployment of an army of. officers. by landanda 
navy of revenue cutters by sea. 

Resoived, That banking forms no ‘part: of 
the real functions of covernment and that we 
demand the early cancellation of all outstand- 
ing bonds, the retirement. of bank notes passe 
thereon, and the issuing of non-interest bear- 
ing notes in ameunts to Suit. the: legitimate 
demands of trade. and no, more. = 

‘Resolved. That the publi domain: belongs 
of right to the American people, and the. 
granting any: porticn thereof. to. corporations. 
in preference to. the working farmer, thereby. 
enabling the non-worker to rack. rent. the 
wor ker, “who: has at least as good-a claim on 
his country, is contrary: to natural. rizht and 
justice. and. to the spirit ot. American. in- 
stitutions. 

‘Resolved, That wecoedin = to majority. nie: 
minority reports of the senate, the people’s. 
taoney paid for the building of the Paeifie 
railroad and the power to ‘tax at pleasure . 
the people of the section. traversed by ‘the. 
roads, ruthlessly exercised for years, amply . 
compensate the incorpcrators. for. any possi. 
ble services rendered, they can well afford to 
forego further exactions on an indulgent pub~ 
lie by surrendering the roads ant franchises 
‘to the proper owners. 


As illustrating the way in which: tariff dis~ 
cussion leads toward the single tax, it is 
worth mentioning that when these resolutions. 
had been debated-and the conclusion reached 
that taxation of imports was the most. ob- 
jectionable method of raising revenue, the 
question, ‘Upon what shall taxes be levied??. 


| arose, and I was invited to address the meet- 


| laid opposite their property. 


‘Jogical end. 


ing on the subject of “direct. taxation.” 
When men get this faraivug the road itis 
an easy matter to show them the way to the 
-D. C.-Davip, 
Secretary V. P. Farmers’. Union, 


| Why Not Lay Mains at Pablic Expense and 


Pay for Them Out of the Enhanced Land 
Valnes? 


Turonto Globe, 


The village of York sets an example: to To« 
ronto in compelling the owners of the prop- 
erty. benefited to. pay for the water. mains 
Toronto bas 
been plundered of some hundreds of thousands 


of dollars in the past to. pay for water mains. 


message, by the Mills bill, by their repeated 


The republicans are much frizhtened about 


“ductive property to. benelit: somebody 
dition.” 
| been assessed for the wa 


-back from: the market: - 


that were laid in advance of the public needs, | 


and that would not. have been laid till some. 
years. afterward if there had net been specu- 
Jative land grabbers to conciliate. “Many 
miles of pipe have beer: laid through Lp tas 
oy rst a 
If the intervening property: had 
Th 
afforded to Keep it — 
Our present system 
of the vacant lot owner. 
Tacos years, 


ers could) not have 
plays inte the hands 
and should) be aba done 
ago, W hen there w 

pie to take the ci 

thine to be said in: fave 

of the mins on the gener 


cet the Ww vater. ‘Chairra, 
sivnalize his. year of. 
ystem by w hich the ¥ 
below 2 certain diaz 
tion of the cost of th 
charsed on the pro 
perfectly. fair: the : 
changed all 


W hen the Chicsed home for self 
women. (which itself Ss not self 
was organized a ‘few. mot : 
nent employer of ee 
for 2 subscription Saic 
my girls for 32a week T 
and he could well affe 
could at-once have redu 
hundred girls by en 
amount of his. su TE 
The need ‘of the 


not oly: to. the’ waividk tte the race 
This justice done there would stil! be roo 
for.a very noble kind of helpfulness, but. 
would hardly take the form of soup tickets or 
the pauper dole. at the. office of the county : 


but yetmaniully and openly. What will there- | agent. 


 motof himscif. 


eee Tarued GH. 


There, ‘ang ep the diil’ook, missus, and sive 


oe Us pipe and a light: 
“Qin, I ready for scpper?" No, thank’c, I 
wants no supper to-niglt; 
Twill be time enough when Pin *ungry to turn 
to the victuals and drink, 
Tonight all I wants is the baccy, and to sit by 
the Gre aud think. . 
What about? Wor it that ve wer axin? Lor 
bless ‘er, poor soul, I forges, 
asm: as ye 
lief be shot, 
Like our jad as w 
in the Injin fight, 
As teller, the poor old miss 
eat us supper to-night! 
‘Net, tell °er I wmawn, same.as Joey was forced 
to stand there speck still, 
And face them davils of Injins as they 
swarin’d en “in down the “ill, — 
- Avdthe longer yer waits for to do it, why 
the wusser it be, T?spose, - 
So, PL just get my pipe well -started—that’s 
it—and then orf i goes! 


ssus, Why Lean’t 


Well, missas, Pse gat news for yer, ! but yer | 


maun't, now, take it ainiss, 
‘When we lost our Joer yer bore up, . and : SO 
yer maun do ower this, : : 
Not as this ere ume, lor bless” yer, i it’s ony- 
: thing like as black— 
Uvs only my lord’s goin a tourin’, and I— 
well ise got the sack! 
There, dou't say uc ‘ard things, missus, it 
ain’t my lord’s fauit, mebbe;_- 
SE’s aillers biu fair enough spoken, and her 
jeddyship, so ’as she; 
But as the folissays at the orfice (tis them in 
course ’as to speak), 
“Teey must begin savin’ scmewhere, and I 
corsts ’em twelve shiilin’ a week. 
’ Dhere’s them feliers, yer says, in powder, and 
her leddyshbip's pair @’ cubs, 
As she spanks with to church 1a the summer, 
: Or a goin’ to ave tea with the nods, 
_ d&nd the chap as they calls ’er “tiger” (tho’ 
Be way puvzies my old crown!) ‘ 
Apa them deer we gets never a taste on— 
why, yer says, don’t they put them 
down? 
Or them borchids my lord’s so crazed with, 
each blossom, us Ise ’eard said, 
Uf yer reckons one vear wi’ another, corsting 
ower a cuinea a ‘ead! 
And the pheyzants as siands in a pot, too, by 
the time they’se ready for killin’— 
- Why doan't they, yer says, put them down, 
afore they docks my twelve shiilin’? 
There, I can’t tell ver, missus; says passoa, 
- Some things ’ere on earth below, 
Its mo sort © use to inqvire on; yer isn’t sup- 
posed to know; 
And this ‘ere be one on ‘em, mebbe; and pas- 
son, ’e’s no bad chap, 
And Ghings aiu't a goin’ so easy as they used 
to wY "im, maybap! 
SAU, my feyther, ’e served my lord’s fey 
ther, as afvre him is feyther, ’e 
“Werked, too, for my lord’s grandfeyther, as 
_ Fave for this? "un, yer see, 
Ever since just a jad from Collidge’e took to 
the titie and ‘states, 
And it’s ‘ard when ye’re nigh agen sixty, to 
be turned Like a tramp from che gates! 


But there, Pse too old for them meetins they 


taiks on, the younger chaps, 

And flags, and trass bands, and what not, 
‘and spoutin’ from four ‘orse traps; 
Bays passon, the iord ‘as willed it, so I’ad 
best, too, be witli’; 

And the werk’us, mebbe, at sixty, is as eood, 

arter all, as twelve shill! 


{ MORMON STORY. 


It-was in 1873. The bishops, and elders, | 


ané the leaders cf the Morimon church had 

been summoned from all the stakes of 
Zion io Gecide, in a general conference, 
what the sainis should dcif the general 
government carried out its threats. The 
_ @iscussion was long and sericus and ended 
in the reference of the whole niatter to 
the Council of Seventy, wlo immediately 
went inte secret session. What was the 
actual decision of that council no man 
~~ knows to this dav; 
journed the rumor spread like wildfire 
‘that it had been determined to burn all 
ad the tewns, depart from Utah forever and 
@rive the stakes of the church anew in 
Mexico. 

My friend John Paine, in whose house I 
was a guest at the time, spoke of the 
matter when he came Lome that evening— 
mot discontentedly, or with any air of 
bravado, but in a sober matter of fac: 
sway, and as quietly as if the question 
wnnder discussion was simply one of re- 
~ ynovai from one house to another. I do 
mot mean to say tuat there was no indig- 
pation in Join’s S speech, On the conirary, 
he felt a keen sense of injustice, and 

anade no effort. to conceal it. But bis in- 

-d@ignation was on behalf of the community, 
He spoke of the suffering 
the church would have to endure, of the 
eruelty with whicli she was being treated 
by the government; but of uny loss to 

himseif personilly he bad never a word 
t ssxy. The prospect of applying the 
torch to his own house—of having to de- 
stroy with his own hands his pleasant, 


well furnished bome—seemed to have no | 


special terrors for him. 

This seemed io me very extraordinary. 
ZT could not believe that it was possible for 
_. @man to really sink his own identity so 
~eompleteiy., It seemed to me that at the 

bottom of Joho Paine’s heart there must 
beacertain amount of unwillingness to 
wobev the mandate which would make him 
aw hon:cless wanderer. 
“Look here, John,” I said. “You're 
not absolutely compelled to go, even if the 
ehurch should so decide. Any one who 
“wants to stay behind can do so, can’t he?’ 
“Ob, yes. Any one who wanis io stay, 
can siay. But TU go with the church 
wherever she goes.” 

i said, *Would you burn down your 
home at the orders of the council, and 
tramp with them to Mexico—burn the 
~ beautiful'piace vou and your family have 
=e eave it. not Knowing whether you will 
yever get anothers” 

Hf said Paine unhesitatingly, ‘the 
o@hurch should order me to rise up at 


twelve oclock to-night, burn my house j 


and all my property, and follow her on 
foot, I would do it unhesitating!y.” . 
IT began to see my Iriend, John Paine, 
ananew light. Lhed lived in his house 
with him, caten at is table, had many a 
Jong talk with him over our after supper 
pipes; and ti hrough it all he had impressed 
ane simply as a pleasant, good natured, 
harmless sort of t man, just in his dealings, 
and moving contentedly along in a some- 
what narrow groove, without enthusiasm 
to urge him ou to greater things, or ability 
to perform them. Now he stood revealed 
Come oF 5 men Bho 2F — ake of bis 


« bin aud told ’er—aud vet ''d as ' 


ut cut for asoger last year ; 


get to do. 


but when they a4-! 


. I got there 


relivion was ready to. make the greatest 
sacrifices. And around him was a whole 
community—a small nation—of men 
equally fanatical and self sacrificing 

What could be the secret of this sirange. 
power of th. Mormon church?, What was 
there in its doctrines to inspire such de- 
volion? John’s wife and aged mother 
were sitting in the room with us. They 
knew the doom that was impending over 
them. They could not but be thinking 
hotwithin a few days, or even hours, 
iuey might. be wandering forth houseless 
and Lomeless, struck down into porerty at 
one blow. Yet they made no loud com- 
plaints—-induiged in no snoken torebod- 
ings. They seemed tranguilly content 
that all would be for the best. What 
could be the secret of it? _ 

I satand smoked in silence, .and I sup- 
pese my. face betrayed my perplexity, for 


; at last Paine said: 


“It seems to astonish you that I should 
have faith enough in: my church to be 
Willing to obey her orders?” 

“YT es,” I said, “it does.” Among us 
gentiles the man who should deliberately 
fling away al! his property -because his 


church told him to. would be looked on 2s a 
And the church that should 


lunatic. 
make such a demand of its disciples would 
find its membership waste away }i ke hoar 
frost before the sun.” | : 

“And yet,” said 
preach to you about the goodness of Gou, 
don’t they? They tell you how Christ bids 
you take no thought for the morrow, ena 
lay up no treasure on earth? They teach | 
you that the Lord will provide for you just 
as He does for the fowis of the air—eh?” 

“Oh, ves. They tell us all that. But 
they explain that such things are not to be 
understood literaliv. In fact, as I under- 
stand it, those proniises don’t refer to the 
present time at all; but to some future age 
of the world when all men shaili be con- 
verted to the principies of Christianity.” 

“Just so,” said John. “But, vou see, 
what vour church teaches us an abstract 
idea, having no application in the present, 
our church teaches as a living truth. 
really believe that the Lord witl provide, 


and we’re not the least afraid to trust: to : 


Him todo it, Wou'd you like to hear my 
experience of Mormonism? 

“Indeed I should,” I answered. 

“All right,” said John. ‘We're none 


of us inclined for sleep to-night, and Til 


tell it to you now.’ 


This is John Paine's story 
me that night in 1873 to while away the 
time while ue waited for the order to ‘burn 
his house: 

“Twas bornin a little Scotch hamlet, 
en an estate belonging to the duke of 
Buccleugh. My. parents were hard work- 
ing, sober, frugal, honest. people. | 
not say they were poor. My father 
was a stone cutler by trade, but did 
laboring work of any kind that he could 


opportunity offered. We just did manage 
to get along, and that was all.) Our food 
was chiefly oatmeal porridge, 
clothing—well, I can’t say that father and 
mother never had any uvew clothes; but T 
know we children never had any. My 
father’s coats and irousers came Noes 


me by way of my two elder brothers; and 


| by the tin.s they reached me it would have 


been hard to tell what the original ma- 
terial had been, so covered were they's wilh 
patches. 

I don’t know that I was a particularly 
enterprising boy; but as [I grew toward 

manhood I made up my mind that I must 
leave home. There dica’t seem to be 
work enough in our village to go round. 
Perhaps some newspaper storics I remem- 
ber reading had something to do with my 
decision, but at all events Lwus fixed to 
go. My father talked against it at first, 
but came round when he saw how set I 
was. And so,soon after my seventeenth 
birthday, I left the village one morning,: 
with less than five shillings in my pocket 
and the worid before me. 

“Edinburgh was forty miles away, and 
in two days. Heavens! what 
adistance it seemed! f feltas though I 
had traveled es the uttermost parts of the 
earth. I didn’t find werk much easier to 
get in Auld Reekie than it fad been at 
home; but after a day or twy of steady 
tramping end inquiry from house to house 
I got a job as porter in a warehouse at 
wages which enabled me to pay fora garret 


room and food enough to keep body vind 


soul together. ‘Never mind,’ thought I, 
‘everything must have a beginning. I 
shall do better when [ve shown how hard 
Tecan work and how faithful 1 can be.’ 
“But when, at the end of six months, I 
asked my master—they cali them masters 
over there, you know—for a ra 
wages, his answer was an immediate and 
peremptory disinissal, And he said some 
pretty shurp things at the same time about 
beggars and ingr: ratitude, and soon. So 
there I was, out “of 2 job and no prospect 
of another one. 
That was the beginning of an experience 
which, if I should live a century, I think I 
never could forget. For three years I 
tramped about looking for steady work. 
Sometimes I got a job—oftener I had no- 
thing to do do. I paid my way when i 
could, beg¢ed when I was forced to it, and 
went hungry when I he’ to. Wherever 
I went, it scemed as though there was 
just one man tvo many in the place, and 
1 was that man. If I got a job as a 
Jeborer, some native-born fellow was sure 
to come along and take it from me If1 | 
asked for help, the response was, nine 
times out of ten, ‘Why don’t you go back 
to your parish? Wien I look back on 
those vears I wonder that I didn’t become 
an habituai criminal. I sunpose the only 
reason was because nobody offered me 
employment in that capacity. Certainly, 
whatever moral sense I had was com- 
pletely blunted. Right meant getting 
bread and buiter and wrong meant going 
without it. Idon’t like to think of that 


|; time. 


“Well, one Sunday evening, in a little 
English village, there was a crowd gath- 
ered on the common, and I joined it with- 
out thinking why. A man was ialking— 
a sort of itinerant preacher I took him to 
be—and I stood there with the rest, look- 
ing at him talk, but paying no attention 
to what he said. I knew he was preach- 
Ling religion of some kind, but i had lost 


John, decour ministers’ nd 


We: 


as he told it | 


IT need | v 


My mother kept the cottaze, 
| made the family’s clothes, and was thank- 
-inlto go out for a day’s work whenever 


and as jor. 


te! 


ise of. 


all faith in that sort of thing, and wouldn’t 
have listened if Jchn the Baptist bad been 
preaching. But at last a single sentence 
forced iiself upon my ear, and struck into 
my sou: like a bolt of lightning. ‘No- 
where,’ shouted the speaker, ‘nowhere in 
or nearany of the stakes of Zion can a 
saint be found who is not sure of supper, 
bed and breakfast! To all who come we 
guarantee the means of honest livelihood! 
The church of the latter day saints per- | 
mits no such thing as poverty.’ 

“‘After the missionary had finished his 
address, a lingered with the crowd that 
pressed around him. All were asking 
questions eagerly, and to first one, then | 
wnother, he gave answers. LIwaited to the 
last. The missionary talked with me 
awhile, then took me by the arm as if I 
had been indeed the brother that he called 
me, andledmeaway. ThatnightIsh ae 
| his lodging, and until near morning 

sat together, he expounding and T Seectiy 
listening to the mysteries ofthe faith that. 


i 


promised happiness in this world : as Wweilas : 


in the world to come. 

“Well. there’s ho use telling how I ‘got 
to Zion. Ii was a hard ‘struggle, but 
through it all Iwas bucyed up by a- great 
hope. A year and @ half from the day: of | 
that. village meeting I crossed the We 
-satcn mountains, “hunery, rage, foot. 
sore, with no wealth in the world save a: 

tter from my friend the missionarv. But 
-when I looked down from that mountain 
top unon the plains below, and: saw, dim 
in the distance, the tempies of Zion, I Fen 
upon my knees. and uttered a. prayer of. 
‘thanksgiving from tie very bottom of a 
{ grateful heart. 


¢ 


7 
| 


| 


1 


| 


“AndT found it. trie, as ‘that good mis- |e 


siobary had toid rue. Here was rest. 
Here were no rich and no poor. liseemed 
to me like paradise. The church gave. 
till T could earn it for myself. The breth- 
ren helped me build a 
plow and fence ny ground. They shuaved 
me how to tend and harvest my crop. 
And almost before I- knew itd-was master 
of a little place, with all the ordinary 
| wants of life s supplied, aud a feeling of 
independence in my heart such as re had 
never known before. 

‘Did they do all these things for me for 
nothing? W ell, yes and no. They let me 
have from the tithing yard what I most 
needed, and as I was able I paid for it, 
for what had been aon for me would 
have to be done for others yet to come. 
Surely no cne could object to that... Then 
cne-tenth of ‘he increase of my posses- 
sions were, when I was able, to be turned 
into the tith! ng yard, to. be used for the 
same purpose. . 

“‘As the years passed, 1 my circumstances 
improved. Relieved of anxiety. for the 
rants of the body, I developed an appe- 
‘ tite of the mind. Tread and studied; and 
whileI make no claims to scholarship I. 
may. say that I am. fairly well | educated. 
And then T met a lassie from the 
Hielan’s——" : 

John Paine. ‘stomped! here: and stro! ked ie 


good wife’s head, as. she Sat- besi de. “him, 


‘witha touch that was full of love and 
quiet cheer. And the wife looked up and. 
smiled upon him till Jobn bent down and 
kis sed: hier on the forehead. Tew as a pratty 

| picture, in- which its seemed. to’ me ie ould 
read the story of their. trang: vil, happy life. 

i Then Jchn went on: © Ce ea. Le 

“We had been martied little more than 

a year when the. order came to me to go 

forth as. pussionar Vv to py native: 

country. 1 went. ela diy, for, though - ait 


was hurd to leave my Terie hore; Ir 
tunged to tell others of the. sappiness T | 


had found, and most of all my heart 
yearne’ to sce again the father and the 
motier whom 1 had left so many years 
| before. ise 
Vell; sir, Tmade my way to Scotland 
and entered on. my mission. It was not 
long before I found. an opportunity to 
' visit the hamlet where Iwas born. Sir, 
the little village had: been wiped out. of 
existence to. mike way for some improve- 
ments of the duke’s. My father was dead; 
my brothers and sisters were scattered, 
heaven only knew where, wid the:mother 
that bore me was un inmate of the poor- 
house! Guess if I lacked a text and 
Ulustration . for. my preaching to the 
peasantry! | 
‘ALS, wells my mission ended long. uzO, 
and my ules since then has been as you 
see-lt now. Here Tain to-night, with the 
Noelia and wile, and the bairnus around 
me, and nothing worse like iy to happen 
us than that we may be called: to. follow 
the church that has. done so much for us, 
and that we love so weil, to some new lo- 
ction. lcan assure you, my friend, that 
prospect doesn’t worry us much! 


! 


We sat awhile in silence. There was a. 
auestion ‘I wanted to ask, but I. hesitated 
about putting it. At last I spoke: 

-*Qook here, Paine,” T said, “Ican un- 
derstand that gratitude «2d religious en- 
thusiasm will support you under a heavier 
trial than that waich seems 
over you. But, honestly now, don’t you 
look forward witht dread to the years of 
poveriy before you?” 

“Poverty?” said John. 
stand, What poverty?’ 

“Why,” I said, “if you destroy a 
you've got here, and move away, %t will. 

take you a gene ‘ation to accumulate aS 
mueh wealth ugaiu.” 

' Jolin luoked puzzled f for a minute, i: ud 
then he laughed. He really did. 

“Ah, Mac,” he said, “do you reaily: | 

' think we'll have to save for y cans to make- 
ourselves as wealthy as we are now? 


“JY don’t under- 


me te tee tie ete nee ee Hie ne OS ae ee Oo Meee een ern aoe fA Rata RE SH 


. little house, and by 


; would have kept their. seats till dinner time if: 
the caterer hadu’t politeiv reminded them. 


“was maki ing a. bee line for the. 


in the vestibule, ‘than pulvis. younger Wo 


1k ) Waiting a 
mea home, and furnished me subsistence i alg } eop ie waiting Biter. : 


satiated. ee are only 


‘bett 
week than those other felicws have tur ned out : 


A SCRAP OF RAILWAY TALK. 


‘Do you see that man at the wash bowl? 
asked the commercial traveler, as he> but- 
toned his collar and beckoned with his head 
toward the open door opposite the. smoking 
rvom sofa on which he sat. 

Yes, I suw the man. 
was now brushing his: hair while standing b 
tue bowl so that no one could approach | 
though a line of disheveled passensets await- 
ed their turn behind him. en 

“Thai man isa clergy man.” a 

Indced; but how did Une. corum rcial 
eler know? 

“How do I know? Easy encugt e 
taken possession und is going to stay 1 : 


has bruszed every hair into its. particular: 
He might just as well sta ad aside to. 


place. 


to finish his toilet, and let the other 
chance to wash, but fe won't. 
only three finds Of men who do that... One is 
the hog kind, the. other i is the kind that don’t 
travel « enough to know how, and the other is 
the preacher kind. That man is a traveler 
and not « hoe; therefore be must be a elergy- 
man. ° 


cler wyman returning with half a dozen cther: 


clergy men from. the New Yori: conference. ° 


Having at last primped himself as if he were 
about. to preach a trial sermon from 2 
ionabie pulpit, ‘he retired, and w hen 
reakfust car. 
He was just in time to get the: only vacant 
seat. 
pelled to wait their 
where they peered 
prayerfuliy th ough the plate. glass that 
petey thet way. eee : : 


turn in the vest tibuic, 


cial tra velee wo was s wleh ay GON 


hurry a bit,althouch be seesus w 
to one he zed the “bishop Paney a 


places b¥4 te 
world for such aman. He couldn't de. at 
thing but. a bizh toned politician who: 
tricks by proxy, ora bishop; snd as: 


adopted thevlogical instead of political poli- 


uics for a living, he must be a bishop.” 
After the commercial tre 


sumed: “Didn't Ltell. you se?) Those two mien 


that others were waiting for their places. 


Bur, after all, it was a satisfaction to see ore: : 


white sheep in that clerical flock. Did yeu 
notice the kindly old 4 
hair, whe had his daughter with him?) He's 
just the right kind of a. man fora pastor. . 
ten doilars he makes more Christians in a 


all their lives.. ile’s made cre Christian more. 


- than they liave any how, and that’s. himself. 
+ But he’s no bishop, and never will be? 


| 
oe | 


ansounced i 


2 renee eet aie anes tne © oe 


wee ae mee en 


impending: 


| to pay taxes” while the owrer of vi acant lots: 


Man alive, can’t you see th atall we. have 


Yas made out of earth and air by the la- 
bor of our own’ hands? When we move, 
our hands go with us, and wherever we 
muy drive our stakes, you may be sure 
there’li be plenty of carth and air tor the 
hands to work on. <A year hence we shall 
be as wealthy as we are now, whliile these 

; pins will be going back into arid alkali 
wastes. That's the secret of the church, 
my boy. She brings hand and land to- 
gether. That's why theré’s no POVelyy. in 
Zion. 


j 


Well, the storm passed over, how or | 


why I never knew, and the threatened 
exodus never took place. But ever since 
my talk that night with John Paine I have 
feit that I knew the secret of the Mormon 
church’s growth and power. 


ft “ry story:. 


“Speaking. of ministers,” 
igreat. effort. tr 
talk shop, ‘‘did you see that jok 
ern paper the other day: about 
@ town where i 


rar: 


ing to St. Ms We; 

A joke which ithe. camnereigl traveler 

net secu muss have been very young, bathe 
was, £00, good ie preachers aside) to 
say so, and laughed as heartily over, the. 
land speculutor’: contribution as if he hed. 
not heard the ‘story every. trip since he. first 
reail if. 


“Thus encuur aeod, the land speculatér indies 


tock to make the joke plain to the others. 
“You would: be surprised,” be said, “to anew 
the way land is booming | in the west... Las 

February IT bonght a. piece in Minnesota for 


1 $400, and sold it in April for $15,000.77 


Asinile spreud over the Speculator's: face 
as he noticed the incre 
audience. : fa 

SOU ou 26 he went on, after a De mise, | 


offe: a bis four’ hunger red he was inighty glad 


to get it? 
“Tp wouldw’t ha ive. beck so. very lex 

dinary though,” szid the: doctor, ‘if tie 

vou boughs. 

The way land jumps out ‘there sounds like 

A yeur agsolw as ata town ir 

Minnesota—that is, it was a a town on “papel 

for there wasi bo hou: SO unt hub ‘there. 

au: open field; and the own iy wanted t 

me 2 lot for 210 in ike center of the town { i 

would build cn it, 

conling that way 


him i guessed EL would wait till th f¢ Thilre 
got nearer. He seamed SO disappoint that 
T felt sorry for bim and six montbs after 
oifered him the $10. Why 
me. You couldn't buy the meanest. loti 
place for $150. The railroad-had & er 
“Thai,” the com imercil trav eler rema 

something, ue a pend ol ee 


him. 
‘my friend thot ht. that was, too mndel: : 


owner wouldn't come cown, and: my: 

made up his mind te wait So leaving: 

with am acquaiutance to. telegr 

necessary, he-took a train forth 

had hardly got home whens m 

St. Paul informed bin that. the pr 

around there was $5,000 an acre and 

and if he wanted any he had better coi 

pretty lively, Why farming land about 

Paulbis worth $1,500..an acre. 9-7 

are only nominal. No mutter how hich your 
land goes you don’t 


antl youvbuild.? 
nust have that system ia a Cleveland ae 


“Phey 
too,” said the doctor. 
parts of the ity, alongside o 
ings, there are vaca lous.?. 


‘Yurht in the best 


plendi d build- 


“T wonder why they do- that? the ‘coun 


mercial traveler asked. 


Ob” replied. the land speculator, ‘ ae “Ou cee: 


building's yield: an income while vacant land 
does not. The owner of a building can afford 


can’t. Gettine nu igcome froin his property, 
the owner of vacant land would have to let 
it go if is were taxed heavily.” 


the doctor’ $s comment. 

“You are just right, 
mercial traveler. 

At this. paint a voice that ‘had not yet 
spoken came from the opposite corner of the 
smokiug rovm, asking the doctor if he was a 
Heary George man. 

“Oh, no!” the doctor answered, and the 
commercial traveier added with emphasis, 
“JT should say not!” 

The voice from the corner then, in apolo- 
getic tune, asked how these western booms 
originuted. 

To this the land specultufor replied. He 
said: “The commonest plan is for a syn- 
dicate to scnd out an agent to select an avail- 
able town fur a boom. When the town is 
agreed upon, a lot of laud in and abont itis 
bought up and the members of the syndicate, 
acting as strangers to each other, go to the 


it. is,” said the ¢ com- 


He bad washed, and i gets there. 


There. are. 


action a 


difference be 
Why do clergymen act that way?) All: 


of them don't, but: those that do.are simpi iy, 
indifferent to the comfort of others. — 
- Sure enough, the offender proved to bea 


m a fash-> 
next seen: of: 
tion! Why; Fou. might as well sell sunlight or | 
Sabre. 
Others followed him who were comn- |! 
{ the west? 


-aniously and no doubt | rogatively. 


: witha 


veler had cetirtied: greaser a 


from breakfast, and, seated comfortably in the 
smoking room, was lightiug his ‘cigar, he re-_ 


Methodist with the grav~ 
py | aud run, but my 


past tis: camp tl 


been a dog. 
me to watch the greasers while he slept. 


“When 


tal ous tooks of his: 


from had known of the. eee but sim 


ite suid a Yailroad., was |. 
Lasked: bow far off the: 


| railroad was;-Le said thirty iniles, and Ptold |. ter. and disband,. aS Our piedce 


i does not allow usto affiliate and work with 
‘ either of ‘the old parties. 


he just laughed ab 


| Airs. Bo AL SELDEN, B 
have to pay higher taxes: : i 


H.R: Waits, en JES 
“Miss Maub A. Seavwi. Mrs. I L. H: C BILE. 


“Brown. 


“Well, it's a good way. v0 Kill a town; " was 


place. A gentleman registers from New 
fork and begins to make inquiries about land 
and talks about buying; ina day or two an- 
other gentleman registers from Philadelphia 
and conducts kimself in a similar way: his 


example is followed by a capitalist from: 


Baltimore; and se on til! the whole syndicate 


State values stiffen, and the sharpers are in- 
ure 


favorable opportunities the town offers for 


{| manufacturing. Perhaps they make a few 
land purchases; they may begin the erection 
ofa factory—may even frish it.- The news 


spreads.. A fever setsin. Bidding for lant | 


“becomes active. The capitalist take a hand 
in the bidding. 


After a while values are 
af abulcous, and the syndicate avietly unloads 


its land... When the: operation is over the 
eastern capitalists retire and pretty soon the | 
; real estate market slumps.. 
eastern capitalists are brainy fellows.” 


Ltell you those. 


“But after. all,” said the doctor, ‘there is 
foundation for. these booms. They run ahead 
of themselves for a time, but after the re- 
healthy srowth sets in. That’s the 
y2eu western booms and Calt- 


fornia booms.» In California. they haven't 


an ything to sell but clim ate, while in the’ 
: west. there is iron and cout 
business opportunity till you can’t rest.” 


and lumber and: 


“Sell climate! exclaimed the men in the 


“corner. 
bo Wage that’s ‘Shab they sell ip California, 


aad it’s the most absurd thing I ever heard 
the idea of putting. climate up at auc- 


“But y n sell fro, lumber and coal mines in. 
ae the nian in the corner inter- 


eCertainty; but they are Teal wealth. The 


idea of selling climate, though?” 


“Ab, yes,’ said the man in the corner, as. 


grimace he bit off the end of a fresh 
gar. 


Never got down among the greasers, did 
your? asked a brawny traveler from Idaho. 
No one had ever-been there, but all were 


'} curious. 


- 'Vell,” the Idahoan went on, ‘ve had a 


“dueed to one another and discuss the : 


Meantime the invasion of eastera ; 
E capitalists becomes the talk of the town, real 


| 


H 
t 


| 


Fy 


’ 


-¢ | considerabie experience among them. You've | 
{often beard perhaps that they are treacher- 


is—that ‘they watch a chance to stick a 
knife ik your back. ‘They are treacherous 
and their knives are mighty dangerous, But 

dent stick them in your back. They 
em at your back and’scmetimes at your 
Ivs- no good to get the drop on a 
at. ‘close range if he has a knife. 


Before you can think to pull trigger that 


Enife will come saiing . through the air— 


click, cluz—and you're a gouer. 

“The first experience I ever had with 
greasers was several years ago. Then L 
learned how to manage them and it’s the only 
way. Twas with a mau who knew how. We 
had ten thousand dollars with us and were on 
‘horseback... ‘Toward night we came plumb 

to a greaser camp. I wanted to turn back 
companion wouldn't have it. 
He said if we run theyll murder us; if we so 
av will head us off in some 


ravine after. dari; if: we try to get away in 


ye the night: they’ do the same thing. W hat 
ne w @ ve Zou to doi is-to stay all night in their 


snid) the Jand | 
| speculator, who Sub oppesite the conimet 
traveler,’ ‘and wi 


nS: we ree te e right up, to where ther oe a 


mpanion ‘ould me him off as if he had 
At bed time my companion told 
It 
was the worst job I ever undertook, but my 
companion was sound asleep in five minutes. 
it came my turn to sleep, I lay 
down with my head on the saddie, but 
bless your scul [the Tdahoan didu’t say 
‘‘bless”] I couldn't sleep. How we got through 
that night I den’t know, but we did; and al- 
thouvh greasers were ali about us, they were 
afraid to do anything, and the next morning 
we rede safely away. A greaser is like an 
animal; if you can make him feel that you are 
‘his master and -ain’t afraid of him, he is as 
harmniess as a dove.” 

Here the Idahoan gave out. He had want- 
ed to join in the conversation, but this effort 


‘exhausted his conversational powers, and 


with folded arms and the brim of his bat 
pulled’ over his eyes he lay back on the sofa. 


“But the: young man iu the corner was inter- 


ested in the wild westerner, and tried to start 
him again with we easy question. 
- “Whas laws have you in Idahc?’ he asked. 
“The westerner made no change of position, 
ply replied: 
“Wedon't have much law outthere. About 
‘the only law we've got is the golden rule, and 
faiman don’t mind that, why, dama him, we 


chang him? 


—_——. 


2 ‘Reorgent zine for Active Work i in Memphis. 


MempPne , Tenn., June 1.—Our land and 


labor etab. ho 3 


The majority of the 
club are free traders, and some cf us,. recog- 
izing that the political feature was a stum- 
1g in the way of many who would 
ay. the question of the sincle tax, on- 
ty 27, organized a “single tax 
witha rember ship of 4 ifteen, f our: of 
re ladies. Our. platform i is. conta ined 

af ollowing. resol iublens : 


tinice ‘upon personal property ana. inp 
ES upon real Selaues and. the 1 r 


mn taney alues. Moe 
aes fore mation Hone 


ME. McDowenn, 
“DELANEY, ALEX. 
A. ELLIOT: ne 
A. HARRIS, | 


W ek HAGeREE NG, 


Kes 


RACE CARLILE, | : 


The meeting was called to. orders in thi : 
of the St. Mary’s cathedral zymuasium, 


Short spexches were. also. made by. ‘Mess F 


‘MecDo well, J ohnstone, | Cobn, Delaney an 
The subject of free trade 2 forded a | 
topic. for discussion: ‘between Mr. Isador Katz- 
enberger and Mr. Brown, which. the audience 


followed with close attention. 


it was resolved to hold meetings in Gv mnua-- 


sium hall, which bas been kindly tendered by 
the president every second and fourth -Mon- 
day in the month All those interested in 
the political questions <f the day, tar’ 
free trade, as well as those seeking. iaforma- 
tion about the single tax, are cordially in- 
vited to attend. The ba: is at No. 205 Ala- 
bama street. R.G. Brown, Sec. 
The Outzrow:h of a System of Legalized 
- Robbery on a Grand Scale. 

Philadelphia Star. 

The tramp nuisance is under full head once 
more. The country is full of them, and 
naturally thefts und outrages of various 
kinds are frequent. They have now, in many 
places, formed camps, trom which they for- 
age for provender upon the neighboring hen- 
coups and spring houses, not “untrequently 
going still further, by plundering houses and 


loaded railway cars. 


is about to surrender its char-. 
of membership. 


‘and. 


| 


at : 


by | 
| M. H. McDowell, president of the gymnasium, | 
“who was elected: president of the league. ! 


- Gaie. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PINT a Me tn Ma 


maz LAND AND LABOUR LIBRARY—=_ 


Wo are now publishing under the title of “The. 
Land ind Laber Library’ a series of short tracts on Yas” 
rious phases of the social. problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, rures and arguments expressed: in com. 
cise, vigorous language easily understcod. aga mezng 
of propaganda we recommend them te all who desire ta, 
help on the movement for.social r'orm. Those wha 
wish. to have these tracts placed where ther. Wili do good... 
but who are unzbie ‘perscnally. te attend to their dig. 
tribution, can remit the price to us, 23 we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed. and : 
will be read. : 

The following have already appeared: 

No. i. “First Principles.” By Heary George. 4 pages, 

No. 2. “Eand and Taxation.” 4 conversation between : 
David “Dudley Meld and Henry George.” 4 pages. 
. No. 3. “The. ent to. the Use at the Earth” By ‘Here 
bert Spencer. 4 pares. : 

4 as Py: 

ath 1 comers Mites tas Benes Be 
Newark, N.. J. 2 pages. : 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” BY T. i. McCready. a 
pages, 

No. 6. “The Settler’s Nightmare-”* By Louis F. Poste. 
4 pages. 

No. 7. “New York’s Docks: ‘The True Mode of Raisng. 
Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan 4 pages. Soa 
‘Jo. & “Unemplored Labor.” ” By. Henry: George 4 

pares. 
No.9... “Voices, for Reform.” 2 pases. os 
No. 10.. “A Mysterious Di aractce.” 
Freeland. 6 pares. 
No. tL. “ELOW wo. Increase Profits.” ‘By 4 J.Steera 
wpne Amertean Farmer.” 


2 pages. 
By: Henry 
George... 4. pages. 


No... 22. 

No. 1k. “Sailors Snug. Perhor ab2 the: Randall ¥arm.™ 
By \W.T. Croasdale. 12 pages. - 
oO. we “The Collegiate Church: and: the ‘Shoemaker’s 

Field.” ‘By W. T. Croasdade. 12 pages. 

Now. “Only a Dream.” By ‘Abner: c. ‘Thomas i 
pages. : 
No. 16 "The: AntiPovetey Society. “ “Dr. - MeGiynn’s : 

address at the tirst meeting... & pages. 

“Noo it. "The Crogs. of the New Crusader”. « poem, me 
By David Rorty. 2pages. | Be 
Nos 18 0 “ie is the Law of: Chris‘ ™ By Rev. S. 5: anne 
Spencer of Heary, NL. 4 pages. ee a ees 

No.19. “My Landlord. By John Jones. (4 pages.’ 

No. 20. “Thou Shalt Not. Steal.’ An address. p 
Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Society. 
pages. 

N: ». 2t._ "Christianity and Poverty.” An address, vy. 
Father Huntington before. the: Anti-poverty society,. 
4 pages. : oo 

No. 2% “Poverty and Christiunity.” An address by. 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. before the Anti-poverty SQ, 
clety. 8 pages. 

No. 2 “The Single Tax.” 
8 pages. 

No. 24. “Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. l.. sages 

No. 2%. “Hymns of the New Crus2zie"—No. 2 4pagea,; 

No. 26. “Religion vs. Rubbery.” address by Rev. Dr: 
KBcGlyon before the New York Anti-poverty: society, 
June 12, 1887. S$ pages. 


No. 7. “Back tothe Land.” Bishop Nulty’s letter — 
to the clergy and laity of: his diocese. AG, pages. Prices 


Scents. 
An ake 


By Thomas @. Shearmaay 


No, 2. ‘*anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” 
dress by the Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost before. the Nev: 
York Antz-Paverty Society, June 1% 8 pages. 

No. 2. “Tenement House Morality. 2 Reve. 2.0.8, 
Huntington in the. Forum. 4 pages.” 


No. 3. “The Case Plamly Stated." A speech by Bb: 3 


Fr. Ring before the Ruigets of Labor at Houston, Texas, aged 


8 pages. 

No. 31... “Questions. and Anstrers.” Questions. 
Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-first’ street Jf 
oe areh of: New York; wriik answers by Henry George: 

pages. 

No, &. “Objections to the Land Tax.” By Thomas, 
G. Shearman. » 4)pages. ; 

No. 33. “Socialism—Itg Trath and Tas Error.” ‘Henry. 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 24... “Horse Sense.” we. Cc. Woads. 2 pages. 

No. 35. The Syracuys Platform. 2 pages. = 

No. 36: “Cityeus and, Rusticus.” Tudor S. Jenks. « 
pares. 
. No. Si 

No. 3. Can eect 

No.2 “What We Waat? Bxerett Glackin, pres 
dent Typogrephicai Crion' No. 6 2 pages. 9 

Ne. 40. “Protection or Free Trade." Henry George. 
Price, 2 cents. 

No. 41. The Syracus sé Platform: (German. 2 pages. 
A No.4. “First: Principles.” (German. Henry George 

EES. 

No 4k “Socialism—Its. ‘Truth and Its Error. (Gem 
man.). Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 44. “How Joun’s: Father Saw the Light" W.G 
Wouis, M.D. (2 pag: 

45. Platform of the United Labor Party. 2pages.. 

No. 46 “Taxing Land Values.” (German. _ Henry: 
George. 8 pages. 

Not “Itis the Law of Christ.” German}, ‘Re 
H. Spencer. 4pages.. - 

No. 43. “The Case Plainly Stated.” (German). 

Ring.. § pages... 

No. 49. “The Distribution of Wealth.” 

Shearman. 16 peses. : 

No. 50. “Progress and Poverty.” (German) Henry 
George. 


“No. 31. "Ten Thoughts for Christian Thinkers.” Rew 
John W. Kramer... 4 pages... 
(Swedish }- H.W, 


“Taxi ng Land Values.” Henry George. Spm 


Thomas 


No. 52. “The Case PMinly Stated.” 
Ring. & pares. . 

No. 53. “Sailors? Snug» Harbor.” 
Crousdale. Ps pages. 

No. B41... “What the United ‘Labor Party Wants 
Henry George. 2 pages. 

No. 55, “Stories for Farmers.” 4 pages. wat 

No. 56. “Electoral Reform.” “A. 'FP. Rice. 4 pages.” 

No. 57. “Protection as 2 Universal Need.” Henr 
George, 4 puges. 

No. 38. “To a College. Professor.” Bartholomew 
Appleby. 4 pages. 

No. 59. “Before a Royal Commission.” W.A.Dougiasm 
4 pages. 

No.6) “The Tariff Question.” 
pases. ° 
“No. 61, 
2 pages. 

Nu, $2). “Progress and Poverty. ” 
‘Price, 3 cents. : 

No, 63. ‘American Protection 
Trade.” Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 64.) “Hints as to What. You) an Do. Hen 
George. .4 pages aie ; 

No. 63... ‘To a Bookkeeper. 
2 pages. 

No. 66.0 °° Lawyers 
Clarke...16 pages. ; 

No, tA: Piewe. of Lanc a 
Shaw." 2 pawese ees: 
No. BO “The Tax ‘02 Buil ngs, nee 
S. vages. 

: “Protecton ‘and. Wages.” 


(German). Wm. % 


Henry George. ry 
“4 Practical Iustration.” Hugh B. BrowMs, 
“Henry George, 
and British. ‘Brea 
Fa rtholomew Appleby. : 
to Criticisms.” Samu 
‘By the late ‘Francis. : 
‘Wiliam. Ts Cross 
No. 69. 
puges. 
No. 70. > "The: Common Sense of the Tariff Question.! 
Thomas G. Shearman. Spages. 
Now The VU My Butcher: Weman sand ay Gr rocery Man. 


Witlam McCabe. 4 pares. 
OTR Pr otection th Friend of Labor? 


Henry George 


: Shearman. spa, EES. 


No.4 
No. 42, 
No. 430) 

Georze: 


faxing Land | ‘Values Henry _ Georee, 


at Wone ro 4 pares pees 
_ No. 43, “The Rise Ph 


s $8.50. 
ts; 1 copies, SF 


“other numbers in 
Aduress: 


7ILE NEN: 


me bach pee 


orGod ame On. 


Hctooe andes & 
Instrument. of 
sty. ben 


Ries 
sire. £6 ne ae UDA see 
onc’s churet relation, it on 


‘ious, moraband. socnut’ que 


cinle alone—the thought a 
Eed:tors. B. FL Barrett aud 
ear. Sample copies: naar addr 255 NEW 
ITY, Germantown! Pu. 


ener. i pakel @a, 
: THRISTIAN- 
AS NTE-POYV ERPY. DOCTRINES: iN. Z.° ; 


NUTSHELL. Boo 
Thirty pamphiets on various phases. of: the. an 
problem. The question of the hour, ALP should und 7 
stand te Wilt: be ant Pest t pals on rece fpbe of Bites 


Tax Reporcien i a = Ye 
ANTL-POV ERTY PRESS, 179i Le 


pee DEMOCEAT. _ 
A RADICAL REVIEW : ‘MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and. thowe: 
- eforms which are necessary to mace tne Englist: peo, 
ple a free peogie. & aSks “compensation” nos for those 
Who have beaclited by unjusi legisintion, bat tor those: 
who have suffered thereby. 

For one dolar the Democrat is ‘supplied for 18: moni 
to any in tos Onited States or Canada.” | 
address 5 Now Hridge streth London, RG 


c. papas 
ww.” Henry 
George. & 
. 1. Spencer 
F. Bing. 6 
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Seng of the High Protectienist. 


@. W. Foss in Puciz. ett? 
Qh, yes, we'll build our commerce up by legal- 
ized starvation 
And benefit our workingmen by general tax- 
ation. 
We'll help the millionaire grow rich without 
especial struggling; 


And, though we put the brakes on trade, we 


boom the art of smuggling. 


We've put a penalty on food; for each pro- 
tection meeting ’ 

Would adequately stigmatize the heinous 
vice of eating. 

Apainst this fine no mat should raise a cavil 
or a question, 

pay adaily license for the privilege of 

digestion. ¢ 


- We must protect the workingman from Euro- 


pean labor, 
each him tv venerate himself and execrate 
his neighbor. 
Protect him while he earns enough to grind 
the government axes ’ 
And gets enough each Saturday to pay his 
weekly taxes. 


We would reform the workingman, and view 
with special loutbing 

His vicious predilection for, and tendency to, 
clothing. 

And we fevi sure no patriot will ever grudge 
the civine 

The Soveriment a daily tax for privilege of 

ving. 


TO WORKINGMEN. 


Belford's Magazine for June. 

Iam one of those who believe that it is pos- 
sible for werkingmen to raise wages by an 
intelligent use of their votes; that this is the 
ouly way in which wages can be generally 
and permanently raised—the only way labor 
ean obtain that share of wealth which is justly 
itsdue. AudITamone of thuse who believe 
that this is the supreme object that workine- 
men should seek in politics. In secking to 
raise wages, to improve the conditious cf la- 
bor, we are seeking, not the good of a class, 
but the good of the whoele. The number of 
those whocan live on the labor of others is 
and can be but smallas compared with the 
gumber who must labor to live. And where 
labor yields the largest results fo the laborer, 
where the production of wealth is largest 
ard its distribution most equitable, where the 
man who has nething but his labér is surest 
of making the most comfortable living and 
best providing for those whom nature has 
tmade dependent upen him, there, I believe, 
will be the best conditions of life for all— 
there will the ceneral staudard of intelligence 
and virtue be hichest, and there will all that 
makes a nation truly great and strong and 
glerious mest abound. 

Believing this, I am glad that the presi- 
@Cential campaign this year is to turn, not 
upon sectional issues or matters of party or 
persvnal character, but upen a great ques- 
tion cf naticnal policy—the question of pro- 
tection or free trade; and that this is to be 
discussed, as it is most important that it 
shou!d be discussed, in its relation te wages. 
What is thus entering our politics is more 


than a question of hicher or lower duties, or | 


no duties at all—it is the most important of 
‘all questions, the creat l!abur question. And 
whut is really involved in the decision that 
will be asked of you as to whether protection 
or free trade is best for the interests of Ia- 
bor, is wacther the emancipation of labor is 
to be sought by impusing restrictions or by 
securing freedum. UWatil the men who would 
¥aise Wuccs and emancipate labor settle that 
for themselves, they cannot unite to carry 
Out cov darge mensure. 

Inthe coming catmpaizn the most frantic 
appeals will be made to werkingmen to vote 
for protcetion. You will be told that “pro- 
tectiin” means “protection to American la- 
bor;” that that is what it was instituted for, 
and that is why it is maintained; that it is 
protection that makes this country so pros- 
Perous and your wages so hich, and that if it 
is abulished. or even interfered with, tnills 
must closc, mines shut duwn, and poor labor 
Siand idle and starve until American worik- 
men are forced to work for the lowest wages 
that are paid in Europe. : 

Bont accept what any one tells you—least 
of all what isteld you by and on behalf cf 
those who have an enormous pecuniary in- 
terest in maititaining what is styled “protec- 
tion.” Hear what “they say, and make up 
Hee minds for yourselves. There is nothing 

the tariff question that cannot readily be 

ea tered by any one of ordinary intelligence, 

and the great question Whether what is called 

“protection” dues or dues not benefit the la- 

borer can be setiled for himself by any one 

whe will ask himself what pretection really. 
is, and hot it benefits labor. 

WHAT IS PROTECTION? _ 

Now what is “protection?” It isa system | 
of taxes ievied on imports for the purpose of 
increasing the price of certain comm«edities 
in our Gwn country so that the home pro- 
ducers of suck commodities can get higher 
prices for what they seli ic their owa fellow 
countrymen. 

This is allthere is to “protection.” Pro- 
tection can’t enable any American producer 
to get higher prices for what ke sells to peo- 
ple of other countri ies, and no duty is pro- 
tective unless it so increases prices as to 
enable some one to get more from his fellow 
citizens than le could without protection. 
How “pretecticn” may thus benefit some peo- 
ple is perfectly clear. But bow can it benefit 
the whole people? That it may increase the 
profits of the manufacturer, or the income of. 
the owner of timber or mineral land, is plain. 
Bat dow can it increase wages! “Protection” 


‘Waises the price of commodities. That may 


be iv the advantage of those who buy Jabor 
aod sell commoedities. But how can it be to 
the advautuge of those who secli Inbor and 
buy commodities? 

Never miud the confused and cenfusing 
elaims that are put forth for protection until 
you can see how it can dv what is claimed 
for it. 

Ask yourselves what‘ protection is and how 
it. operates, and you will see that the only 
oe it can efit any one, or by “encourag- 

him g bum power to encourage or 
bencie any ohne else, is by enabling him to 
get fro L!: ‘ellow citizens more than he 
could otherwise get. This is the essence of . 
protection, and if it has any stimuiating or 
beneficial effect it must be through this The 
Protective effect of any protective duty is 
precisely that vf a subsidy paid by the gov- 
erameut tv some people out of taxes levied 
on the whole peapie. The only difference is 
that in what is called the subsidy system the 
goverament tax gatherers would collect the 
tax from the whole people and pay it over 
to some people, and in whut is called the 
protective system the government tax gath- 
erers only cullect a tax on foreign goods so 
as to “protect” the favored people, while 
they for themselves collect taxes on their 
fellow citizens in increased prices. 
WHAT PROTECTION DOES FOR WORKINGMEN. 

Now if workmen get any benefit from what 
is thus called proteciion, it can only be 
through the protected employers and by 
their favor. The protective system gives 
Bothing whatever to labor. It gives only to 
the employers of labor, and only to some of 
them. And these some ure necessarily com- 
paratively few. It is utterly impossible that 


any protective tariff can “protect” the 
largest industries of any country, for a duty 
exun oniy have a protective effect when 

| levied upon gocds some of which are pro- 

duced in the country and some of which are 
imported or would be imported if it were not 
for the duty. Jmiport duties cannot be levied 
upon things of which we produce enough for 
ourselves and consequently do not import, or 
of which we produce more than enough for 
ourselves and consequently export; and if 
levied upon things we do not produce and 
must iinport or go without, they can have no 
protective effect. In every country, there- 

| fore, the protected industries can only be 

| those in which but a small part of the labor 
of that country is employed. In this 
country, out of over twenty millions of 
laborers of one sort or another, those em- 
ployed in the protected industries do not 
amount to more than 1,500,000, and these in- 
dustries, it is to be observed, are those in 
which large capital is required and it is im- 
possible for the mere laborer to employ him- 
self. 

Now, would it be possible by levying a gen- 
eral tax (especially a tax which, like all pro- 
tective taxes, bears on the poor far more 
heavily than on the rich, on the laborer far 
more heavily than on the capitalist) and paying 
out the proceeds directly to the laborers en- 
gaged in certain industries, to raise wages, or 
even to raise Wages in those industries? 
Every one who thinks a moment will say no! 
If we were tu levy sucha tax and pay out 
the proceeds directly to glass werkers or iron 
ore miners or the hands in cotton or woolen 
factories, in addition to what they get from 
their Pelee hate the consequence would 
simply be that labor would be attracted from 
‘the unsubsidized to the subsidized employ- 
ments, and wages would go down to a point 
that would give the subsidized laborers no 
“more than they got without the subsidy! 

But if sueh a planof raising wages is utterly 
hopeless, what should we say of a plan to 
raise wages by levying a tax upon all laborers 
and giving the proceeds, not to all laborers, 
or even io some laborers, but only to some 
enploycrs? This is the plan of protection. If 
protection can increase or maintam wages, it 
must be in this way. What protective duties 
actualiv do is to increase the protits of certain 
employers—to allow them to collect a tax 
from their fellow citizens without any stipula- 
tion as to how they sball spend it. To sup- 
pose that wages can be increased in this way 
is to suppose, in the first place, that these 
protected employers voluutarily give up their 
increased profits to their workmen, and to 

| suppose, in the second place, that the in- 
crease of wages which the benevolence of 
the protected employers thus causes in indus- 
tries which at the best employ not more than 
1,500,000 people can raise wages in occupa- 
tions that empley 20,000,000 people! 
PRODUCTION REDUCES WAGES. 


Observe also that the first step in this pre- 
eious scheme of plunder which is called pro- 
tection to American Jabor is really to reduce 
wages. Wages do not really consist of money. 
Money is the mere flux and counter of ex- 
ehanges. What the man who works for wages 
really works for are commodities and services 
for which he pavs with the money he receives 

| in wages. Necessarily, therefore, to increase 

the price of the commodities he must buv 

with his money wages is to decrease his real 
wages. For instance, a good many of the 
highiy protected American laborers in the 
state of Pennsylvania (as in some other states) 
are compelled by their benevolent protec- 
tionist employers to make their purchases in 
what the highly protected American laborers 
call ‘‘pluck-me stores.” In fact, it is through 
these pluck-me stores that these highly pro- 
tected and prosperous American workingmen 
get their wages, as the pluck-me bill is de- 
ducted from what is coming to them as wages 
before any money is turued over to them on 
pay days; and many of them being kept con- 
stantly in debi, hardly see a dollar from one 
year’s end to another. Now, it is evident that 
if one of these employers adds a dollar to the 
prices his men have to pay for the goods they 
must buy in his “pluck-me,” he just effectually 
cuts down their real earnings as though he 
reduced their wages by a dollar. And so itis 
evident that the. protective taxes which we 
impose for the purpose of increasing the prices 
of commodities must in the same way oper- 
ate to reduce the real wages of labor. There- 
fore the protective scheme for raising wages 
fully stated is simply this: Wages generally 
are in the first place reduced by taxes which 
inerease the price of certuin commodities, in 
order that a comparatively few employers 
who profit by this increase in the pr.ce of what 
they have to sell may benevolently inerease 
the wages of their employes, and that this 
benevolent raising of wages in sume occupa. 
tions muy cause the raisiug of wages‘in all 
eecupaticnus! 

Is it not time that American workingmen 
were done with such a preposterous scheme 
as this: There is one sense, and one sense 
alone, in which protection may raise wages. 
When real wages are low enough, it may to 
some exient raise puminal wages. If the pro- 
tected Penusylvania employ er were to keep 
on raising the prices in his workmen's “pro- 
tected home market,” the pluck-ine store, he 
would come to a point Where their nominal 
wages would not enable them to get enough 
food aud clothing to support life, aud w here, 

consequently, he would be forced to increase 

their nominal wages in order to prevent their 
removal or starvation. In this way protec- 
tion, like a depreciation of currency, may 
sometimes increase nominal wages. But it 
can never lucrease real Wages. Whomsvever 
protection may benefit—an analysis will show. 
that it cannot even benefit the employing 
capitalists whom it assumes to benefit, unless 
they are also protected from home competi- 
tion by some sort of a monopoly—it cannot 

benefit the Jaborer. It is to the laborer a 
delusion and a fraud—a scheme of barefaced 
plunder that adds insult to injury; that first 
robs him, and then tells him to get down on 
his knees and thank his robber! 

AN UN-AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

The impudent pretense that what is called 
protection is protection to labor is peculiar to 
the United States, and an afterthought here. 
When this utterly un-American system of 
robbing the many for the benefit of the few 
Was introduced into this country, it was 
not pretended that it was to protect labor 
Yr lo compensate for high wages. It was 
asked for the protection of capital—to give 
capitalists a bonus—so that here, where inter- 
est Was high, they could engage in the same 
sort of manufacturing businesses as in Eu- 
rope, where interest was low. It was asked 
for the “prutection of infant industries”—to 
give them artificial support for a few years, 
when, it was then claimed, they could stand 
alone without any more protection. 

But men who once secure the enactment of 
laws to enable them to take the earnings of 
others hever want an excuse for demanding 
the continuance of the privilege. Now that 
United States three per cent bunds ure at a 
premium, and the great protected industries 
have become very industrial giants, 1t would 
be only ridiculous to talk of protecting “in- 
fant industries.” So we are now told that 
protection is “protection for labor,” and is 
made necessary by our higher wages. In 
fact, we are now told that it is because of 
protection that wages are so high and the 
country so prosperous. 

, LABOR NEEDS NO PROTECTION. 
The pretense is as hollow and insulting us 


the pretense of the slave owners that slavery 


was for the protection of the slave. Special 
privilege needs protection, and monopoly 
needs protection, and all lezalized systems of 
robbery that enable men who co no labor to 
grow rich by appropriating the earnings of 
those who do labor need protection. But 
what is labor, that if should need protection? 
What is labor, that votes should have to be 
bought and coerced, and lobbyists main 
tained, and congressmen interested, and 
newspapers subsidized, and our coasts and 
borders lined with seizers and searchers and 
spies and informers and tax gatherers, to 
keep it from falling to pauperism? Is not la- 
bor the producer of all wealth? Isit not labor 
that feeds all, clothes all, shelters all, and 
pays for all? Is not labor the one thing that 
can take care of itself; that requires but ac- 
cess to the raw materials of nature to bring 
forth all that man’s needs require? What 
benevolent capitalist drew a tariff wall 
around Adam to enable him to get a living 
and bring upa family? Whatever else may 
need protection, labor needs no protection. 
What labor needs is freedum! Not the keep- 
ing up of restrictions and the perpetuation of 
monopolies, but the tearing of them down. 

Who are these benevolent individuals, so 
anxious to protect the poor, helpless work- 
ingman, so fearful lest American labor may 
fall to the level of ‘the pauper labor of 
Europe?’ The coal barons and the factory 
lords, the iron and steel combinations, the 
Jumber ring, and the thousand trusts that, 
having secured the imposition of duties to 
keep out foreign productions, band them- 
selves together to limit home production and 
to screw down the wages of their workmen. 
And are not these men who are so anxious, 
as they say, to protect you from the com- 
petition of “foreign pauper labor” the very 
men who are mosi ready to avail themselves 
of foreign labor? 

Do you know of any protected employer, 
no matter how many. millions he may have 
made out of the tariff, who pays any hizher 
wages to Jabor than he has to? Js it not true 
that in all the protected industrics wages 
are, if anything, lower than in the unpro- 
tected industries? Is it not true that in all 
the protected industries workmen have been 
compelled to band themselves together to 
protect themselves; and that these pro- 
tected industries are the industries notable 
above all others for their strikes, their lock 
outs, the bitter and ofttimes disastrous in- 
dustrial wars that labor is compelled to 
wage to prevent being crowded to starva- 
tion rates? Are these the men whose pro- 
tection you need? 

It is impossible for me in a brief article like 
this to go over all the claims and expose all 
the fallacies of protection. That I have 
already done, in anticipation of the coming 
before the people of this question, in a little 
book entitled “Protection or Free Trade?’ 
in which I have shown the full relations of 
the tariff question to the labor question. <All 
Iwant here to dois to urge every American 
workingman to thiuk over the matter for 
himself, and to decide whether what is 
called “protection” is or is not in the interests 
of the men who earn their daily bread by 
their daily labor. 

IF PROTECTION IS GOOD, WE SHOULD HAVE 
MORE OF IT. 

For if, as protectionists tell us, our country 
is so prosperous and wages are so high be- 
cause of the protection we alreadv have, then 
we certainly ought to bend all our efforts to 
get more protection. However prosperous 
this country may be when viewed through 
the rose colored spectacles of the millionaire, 
and however high wages mav be from the 
standpoint of those who think that the nat- 
ural wages of labor are only enough to keep 
soul and body together, there will be no dis- 
pute among workingmen that this country is 
not prosperous enough and wages not high 
enough. Whoever may be satistied with 
things as they are, the great mass of Ameri- 
can citizens who work for a living are not 
satisfied and ought not to te satisfied. Mon- 
strous fortunes are rolling up here faster 
than they ever did in the world before: but 
the great body of the American pecple get 
but a poor hand-to-mouth living, and find 
Year after vear pussing without anything 
laid by fora rainy day. Our rich men astonish 
the rich men of Eurvpe by their Javish ex- 
penditure, and the daughters of our million- 
aires are sought in marriage by European 
aristocrats of the bluest blood: but the tramp 
is known from the Atlantic to the Pacific; the 
proportion of our people who are maintained 
by charity, the proportion who are contined 
in prisons aud lunatic asylumus, the propor- 
tion of our women and children who must go 
to work, issteadily increasing. Aud the pro- 
portion of men who, starting with nothing 
but their ability to labor, can become their 
own employers, or can hope out of the earn- 
ings of their labor to maintain a family and 
put by a competence for vld age, is steadily 
diminishing. “Statisticians” may pile up lig- 
ures to prove to the Ataerican workingman 
how much better off-be is than he used to be, 
and the editors of protection papers may 
picture the poverty_of European workingmen 
in the darkest colors to show him how proud 
and happy and centented he ought to be. 
But the labor organizations, the strikes, the 
bitter unrest with which the whole industrial 
mass is seething, show that he is not con- 
tented. If protection gives prosperity, if 
protection raises wages, then in heaven’s 
vame let us demand more prctection, even 
though we utterly destroy all foreign com- 
merce and put a line of custom bouses be- 
tween every state, and shut in our rich men 
so that they cannot go to Europe and spend 
their money on foreign paupers as Mr. Blaine 
is doing. But if: it does not—then let us 
sweep away what protection we have. Let 
us raise the banner of equal rights, and try 
the way of freedom! 


WHY WAGES ARE HIGHER IN AMERICA, 

It is not protection that has made wages 
higher here than in Europe. If protection 
could make wages high, why has it not made 
wages lngh in Germany and Italy and Spain 
and Mexico? Why did it not make wages 
higb in England whenit was in full foree there? 
Wages were higher in the United States than 
in Europe before we had any protection; and 
if they have on the whole remained higher, 
it is in spite of protection. Our higher wages 
are because of our cheaper | land—because 
labor can more readily obtain access to the 
natural materials and oppcrtunitics of labor, 
The’ secret of our prosperity, our rapid 
growtk, our better conditions of labor, is 
simply that we have had the temperate zone 
of a vast and virgin continent to overrun, and 
that it has taken a long while for monopoly 
to fence itin. Asit is gradually fenced in, 
us the tribute that labor must pay to mo- 
nopoly for the use of land becomes higher 
and higher, so must our social conditions, 
tariff or no tariff, approximate to tbe social 
conditions of Burope. 

WHAT LABOR NEEDS. 

To give labor full freedoia; to make wages 
what they ought to be, the full earnings of 
labor; to secure work for ail, and leisure for 
all, and abundance for all; to enable all to 
eujoy the advantages and blessings of an ad- 
Vancing civilizatiuon—we must break down all 
monopvlies and destroy a'l special privileges, 

The rejection of protection aud the aboli- 
tion of the tariff will not of itself accomplish 
this, but it will be a long step toward it—a 
step that must neces« arily be taken if labor 
is to be emancipated and industrial slavery 
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abolished. Until the workingmen of the 
United States get over the degrading super- 
stition of protection they must be divided 
and helpless. But when they once realize the 
true dignity of labor, once see that the good 
of all can only be gained by securing the 
equal rizhts of each, then they can unite, and 
then they will be irresistible. 

And this is the question that vou will be 
asked this year to answer by your votes. Are 
you for restriction or are you for freedom? 
Are you in favor of taxing the whole people 
for the benefit of a few capitalists, in the hope 


that they will give to their workmen some of 


the crumbs! or are you against all special 
privileges and in favor of equal rights to all! 

To the man who thinks the matter over there 
can be no question as to what answer best ac- 
cords with the interests of workingmen. It 
is possible for the few to become rich by tax- 
ing the many. But itis not postible for the 
many to become rich by taxing themselves to 
put the proceeds in the hands of the few. 

Labor cannot be hurt by freedom. Theonly 
thing that can be hurt by freedom is monop- 
oiy. And monopoly means the robbery of 
labor. What labor needs is freedom, not pro- 
tection; justice, not charity; equal rights for 
all, not special privileges for some. 

HENRY GEORGE, 


In Three Protected Iidustries. 
Bradstreet's, 

Six hundred rolling mill hands at Potts- 
ville, Pa., have been notified of a ten per 
cent reduction of wages. 

The boss brewers of New Haven threaten 
to lock out their employes unless they aban- 
don boycotting. 

A strike involving 4,000 coal miners is 
threatened in southern Indiana (near Evans- 
ville), owing to.an effort on the part of oper- 
ators to reduce wages. 
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A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND- 
ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

Volumes 1 and 2, bound ina single volume, $5.00. 
(Postage 75 cents extra.) 
Volume 2, bound separately, $3.50, 
(Postage 50 cents extra.) 
THE STANDARD, 
12 Union square, east, New York. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A MAGAZINE OF RECORD AND RE. 
VIEW. 


On the 7th of July, 1888, an eclectic monthly pu blica- 
tion of the above title and purpose will be. issued and 
placed on sale with the news companies and dealers 
throughout the country. 

The new magazine is intended to so cover the field 
of home and foreign. literature—book, newspaper, and 
periodical—that at the end. of ayear the work will be 
practically an encyclopedia of the entire subject, in 
two volumes, issued in monthly parts. 

CURRENT LITERATURE will be madea necessity 
to every. reader and thinker in the language. It will 
be edited ina popular and nota pedantic manner, It 
will keep cluse step with progress, faithfully reflect 
prevailing sentiment and literary style, compass more 
research, and give a greater variety of interesting and 
valuable reading matter than any periodical now pub- 
lished. 

Among the original features will be a department of 
book reviews, dealing with current publications in an 
analytical instead of a severely critical style. A con- 
siderable space will be devoted to live news and gossip 
of authors, publishers and new writers, and a general 
record, or reference, made of everything of interest in 
poetry, tiction, science, art, invention and adventure. 

The work will be printed from large and handsome 
type on toned paper, and will in every way be 
arranged for the comfort of the reader and the 
preservation of the magazine as a permanent work of 
reference. Tweaty-five cents a number—§250 a year. 


THE “CURRENT LITERATURE” PUBLISHING Cco., 
42 West 23d street, New York. 


REE CEMENTS 


BELFORDS MAGAZINE. 


Megsrs. Belford, Clarke & Co. beg to announce that 
in May they will issue the first number of a new 
monthly magazine, to be devoted to polities, fiction, 
poetry, general literature, science and art. 

In politics the new magazine will give an independ- 
ent support to the democratic party and to the 
present administration. It will advocate. the ex- 
tinguishment of the surplus, not by squandering it in 
extruvagant expenditures, which are: usually merely a 
thinly disguised fourm uf widespread corruption, but by 
a reduction in taxation. It will advovate the consum- 
mation of this reduction by a reform of the present 
iniquitous and burdensome tariff in the direction of free 
trade or of a turiff for revenue purposes. only; such 
reform to be effected in the interests of the farmers, 


the workingmen, and the great mass of the population,’ 


as opposed to the manipulators. of rings and trusts, 
and other monopolists whom the present tariff enables 
to accumulate vast fortunes at the expense of. the gen- 
eralcommunity. These and other political and: social 
questions of general interest will be treated ina popu- 
lar manner, suitable to the pages of a magazine. which 
is intended to reach all classes of the people. 

The department of fiction will be exceptionally full. 
Instead of a serial story, dragging its slow length 
through several months, and exhausting: the patience 
of the reader, a complete novel will be: published, In 


each number; and each issue will also contain, one: or ; 


more short stories complete. 
In these departinents of politics and fiction, and 


also in those of general literature, science, and. art,’ 


the very best talent of the country will be enlisted. 

As the publishers are convinced that the illustration 
of magazines has been greatly. overdone in this 
country, they have decided to dispense with iHlustra- 
tions altogether. They intend that their magazine 
shall be read, not that its pages shall be merely turned 
over for the purpose of looking at pictures. 

As editor-in-chief, the publishers are glad to be able 
to announce that. they have secured the services of 
Col. Donn Piatt, a gentleman of long and varied 
literary experience, both as a journalist and as a 
litterateur, and also. a patriot well known. throughout 
the land by rexson of his connection with the history 
and politics of the country during the past twenty-five 
years. 

He will be assis.ed by a staff of sub-editors, and also 
by alarge number of able contributors, among whom 
will be; 

DAVID A. WELLS, 
HON. FRANK HURD, 
PROF. W. G. SUMNER, 
J. S. MOORE (Parsee Merchant); 
HON. JOHN G. CARLISLE, 
HENRY WATTERSON, 
HENRY GEORGE, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

_ EDGAR SALTUS, 
JOHN JAMES PIATT, 
THOS. G. SHEARMAN, 
GEN. H. V. BOYNTON, 
SARAH B. M. PLATT, 

~ EDGAR FAWCETT, 
JOEL BENTON, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
REV. GEORGE LORIMER, ©. 
E. HERON.2zLLEN, 
COATES-KINNEY, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
SOULE SMITH (‘Falcon’), 
GERTRUDE GARRISON, 


BELFORD’S MONTHLY will be a first-class medium’ 
for advertising, as the publishers guarantee a bona fide 


circulation during the first six months of at least 70,000: 


copies per month. 
Price, $2.50 a year; or S cents per number. 
N. B.—All business communications should be ad- 
dponnd to the publishers, 34 and 386 Broadway, New 
York city. Contributions and editorial correspond- 
ence Should be sent to the editor at the same address. 
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Publishers, 
New Yerk, Chicage and San Franciace. 
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HENRY GEORGE’S WURKS. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 
Depression aud of Increase of Want With- 
Increase ot Wealth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
2 pages. 


CONTENTS: 
Titroductory.—THE PROBLEM. 


Book L—WAGES AND CAPITAL 


Chap. 1. The current doctrine—its insufficiency. 
2. The meaning of the terms, 
& Wages not drawn from capital, but produced 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Novel with.a Plot: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


By Edgar Saitus, author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadven ° 
ture,” etc. 
mo., Cloth, $1. Paper Covers, 50 cents, 
In this novel Mr. Saltus has.treateda subject hitherte:. 
unexploited in fiction. The sceneis Fifth avenue, the 
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: _ CURRENT THOUGHT. 


In August last Dr. Howard Crosby published 
$n the Forum an articie under ibe title, “The 
Forgotten Cause of Poverty,” in which be 
msseried “that ile tap root of poverty umoug 
ws is improvidence.” and stated, after careful 
calculation, that a citizen of New York ought 
to be able to pay house rent and support a 
wifeand family on a total expenditure of 
6550 a year 

Apparently Dr. Crosby bas of late seen a 
new light on tue poverty question, since he 
mow anvounces that a raan witha capital of 
$100,000 “‘needs ali Lis income to live with the 
— erdiuarv comforis of life.” He mukes this 
- gtatement in an article entitled “The Hasic to 
(be Rich,” which appears iu the June issue of 

‘the Forum. 
~-Yhe object of Dr. Crosby's earlier essay, re- 
ferred to above, was ts inculcate the duty of 
accumulating wealth by the practice of the, 
strictest ubstinence—an abstinence which 
Should involve the repression of afl impulses. 
however natural and praiseworthy, whose 
gratification micht entail the, spending of 
gmoney. The American citizen beginning life 
- ‘vith no other heritage than the equal right to 
life, liberty aud the pursuit of happiiess, was 
advised for the first thirty years of his man- 
bood to subordinate everything else to Wic 
saving of money, in order that by the time he 


‘weached the threshold of old age, he might . 


beable, cut of his savings, to purchase tha: 
which, in ruder ard iess wealthy communi- 
ties, is considered the first essential of exist- 
vence—a decent dwelling place for himself 
gad family. The present essay, on the con- 
teary, sets forth the evils of too keen secking 
efter wealth, and warns the reader of the in- 
e@vitable moral degradation which results 
from making moncy geiting the chief object 
 @f existence. . 

Dr. Crosby degins his article with an elo- 
quent deduition of happiness: — 


_ Happiness is contentment with surround- 
Gngs, not the creature of surrcundings. Tis 
~-¥eot is in the mind, not without. So all that 
may neighbor and Lalf the world, who began 
by differcatiuting paisece happiness from cot- 
tage happiness, and then stepped down to 
making the palace rather than the ecttage 
the creator of happiness, nuw can say is 
that contentment has a better soil to flourish 
gn when ina palice than when in u cottage. 
They have to grant that cottage happiness is 
RBs goud as palace happiness, and that in 
each case there is contentment with surround- 
jugs: bat they affirm that this coutentment is 
better nurtured in a palace, and is more 
stable there. Bar are kings and dukes the 
happiest of wen? History seems rather to 
gmake their woes couspicuous. Respowsibili- 
ies producerisks. The bigber you mount, a 
Slip brings ibe greater fall. Moreover, 

where cares multip! iv anxieties intrude. We 
must not igncre all this because we see the 
- prince pass bv with 2 crown on his head and 
-o® retanue at tus heels ltis aniguorant prole- 
 tariat thatlooks up 10 royalty, and fails to 
see Ube buman soul with its Weakness under 


- the velvet robes. 


Punch printed a picture a year or so ago 
which was thought very funny. A prosperous 
Jookius rector of the church of England, tak- 
ing his welks ubroad, encounters2 blear cyed, 
palsied, hal! nated wretch of a parishioner, 
who pours into his ears a dismal tale of pov- 
erty and suffering. “Yes, my poor fellow,” 
says the rector, sympathizinely; “you have a 
great dealitobear. But remember, the rich. 
have their troubles, too. Now, I daresay you 
“have no idea af the difficulty of finding an in- 

“owestment which combines adequate security 
ith 2 decent rate of interest.” Dr. Crosby 
“mMeminds us somewhut of that rector. All that 
che says about the misery vhai riches eutail on 
their possessor is perfectly true—so is what 
dhe says about the virtuc of contentment. But 
“to the vast majority of Atmerican citizens 
bis words conver tio more meaning than 
- grould the statement ct 2 proposition in the 
higher amatbematics. Men whose lives are 
passed. as are the hives of most Americans, 
in a constant struggte with actual or possible 
poverty, are or necessity deaf to arguments 
of this des scription. They listen, and they 
‘simply don’t believe. They cannot believe. 
(As soon expect « buat load of starving sailurs 
to have a realizing sense of the evil results of 
over eating. : 

Amnether-evii inthe cold hunt is that wi hich 
is prociaeced cn. the community... We Lave 
“seen uw it shriveis the man who bunts. Now 
Jet ous see how it arms the pubiic. The 
cbealthiess form cf human séciety is where 
the aany are equaliv independent in their 
wuamagement of their affairs, where pro- 
- fessions und trades are represented by indi- 
vidual thinking minds, and where those en-, 
gaged ia any ene branch of industry staud-on 
wlevel with one ancther. This condition cf. 
things promotes invention, activity, interest, 
‘mantlisess, und good citizenship. Xow, the 
gold hunt sy stem is dirceily a antag: mistie to 
callinis. Ltuscelis io destroy the mauy inde- 
pendent iradesmen, ind to make them ser- 
vauts in a gigaatic moncpoly. The happy 
homes of frecinen become the pinched quar- 
ters of serfs. The lords of trade have their 
hundreds und thous:uds of hunible subordi- 
nates, over whom they rule, often witha rod of 
grou. They muy be turned away from work 
and wages atany muinent, from aay whim 
woof the ” seltish cuipioyer. Heuce, through 
fear of this they ivose their manhood, atid 
dare not asseri.even a decision of their con- 
science. There is nv more melanche!y sicht, 
temy cyes than that which I so often see 
nmowadeys, the former bappy possessor of a 
shop or store, who has lived comiortably 
and with tbe wue nubiuty of a citizen, and 
whose family has felt the cignity of the 

home, now made a clerk and drudge in 
huge establishment, that by its relenticss us: 
of millious has undermined and overthrown 
- gall the independent stores of a larce district, 
while his family are thrust inLo the anse yory 
‘gominunism of a tenement house, and louse 
all the delicace reiinemeuts of a quiet home. 
Itis easy to say that this is but the natural 
law of trade. § “So to devour men is the nut- 
’ “aural law of tigers. But this truth will not 
Feconciie us to the process. If we are to 
stop men from stealme directly, we can stop 
them from stexiing indirectly. If natural 
‘Jaw works evil to the community, we are to 
make stitute iaw, which will act as super- 
nataral iaw, aud control the offensive princi- 
ple. 


- WVWhat amazing proposition is this? If 
 matural law—that is, the law of Gcd—works 
evil we poor finite creatures must improve on 
the work of the Ail Wise and make laws 


which shall counteract His evil ordinances! | : ‘ 
; oping and addressing a written communica- 


Teuly the Rev. Howard Crosby doesu’t lack 
tonfidence in his own wisdom, smiull as is his 
faith, in ihe deity whose altur he serves! 
Does Dr. Crosby believe that God meant men 
to live in tenement heuses—that He meant 
“the happy homes of freemen” to become 
“the pinched quarters of scrfs?—thaut He 
Meant mento “iose their manhood” and be- 
gome so cowed that they “dare not assert 
even 2 decision of their consciences?” Surely 
not. If he will but think a moment he will 
acknowledge thai all the miscry he so de- 
plores must spring from disobedience to 


oatural luw, and cannot possibly have formed. 


part of the scheme of creation. And once 
peeing this he will see thut what we have to 


do & not to try to frame better laws than 
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-| God’s, but to discover whereiz we have 


already contravened them. And once 
siarted on that line of investigation fe 
Crosby will not have far tu go. 

Indeed, how clese to his vision lies thetr’ h, 
if he would but raise bis eyes and‘look toward 
it, isevident when Dr. Crosby tells us what 
reinedy he proposes: 

Unless we wish our old social equality de- 

stroyed und a system of practical serfdum to 
take its place, We must put a limit to the acts 
of greed, and so preserve the independence 
of our citizens. If the liberties of the multi- 
tude are io be guarded, the liberty of one 
man to buy up ‘allthe jand or all the dry 
goods in the market must be checked. Capi- 
iz] must be circumscribed, except under 
special circumstances, w hen , special cundi- 
tions should be made fer the protection of 
the community. 

Ysthere no difference between buying up 
all the land and buyiug up all the dry goods? 
—no difference between owning all the 
wheat aud owning all the farms!—uno diifer- 
ence between owning all the fish in the mar- 
ket and owning all the seas and rivers from 
which alone fish can be produced? Dr. Crosby 
dees not see any. But that is only because 
he will not look. 

Such homilies as Dr. Crosby’s are as old as 
history. Hew long is it since Solomon ex- 
claimed: “Give me neither poverty nor riches; 
feed me with food convenient for me; lest I 
be fulland deny thee, and say, Who is the 
Lord? or lest I be poor aud steal?’ It is the 
noverty that causes the stealing—the dread 
“i Yemaining poor, or becoming poor, that in- 


; ultces “the haste to be rich” which Dr. Crosby 


| 


| 


the shorlest memoranda. 


objurgates. If poverty be, as we believe, a 
social disease to be eradicated, the lust for 
Weulth will vanish with it. But if is be, as 
Dr. Crosby seeins to think, a divine ordinauce, 
We inust just make the best of it, aad submit 
ta sce the “vold hunt” go on unintermittently. 
Dr. ceo s sucialistic remedies can do noth- 
ing to help us 


Thomas A. Edison givesin the North Amert- 
can Heview for June an accouut of his now 
perfected phonograph, which is well worth 
readiag. Referring to an article in the Norti 
American of May-June, 1878, in which the 
possibilities of the then crude invention were 
foreshadowed, he says: 


Tn my articie ten years ago, I enumerated 
among the uses to whieh the phonograph 
would he applied: 1. Letter writing and ail 
kinds of dictation without the aid of a ste- 
nograpber. 2. Phonographic books, which 
woud speak to blind people without effurt on 
their part. 3. The teaching of elecutior. 
4. Reproduction of music. 3. The “family 
record’—a recistry of sayings, reminiscences, 
ete., by members of a family, in their owa 
vuices, and of the last words of dying 
persons. 6. Music boxes and toys. 7. Clovis 
tuat should auneunce in articuiate speech 
the time for guing home, going tu meals, ete. 
§. The preservation of languages, by exact 
reproduction of the manner of pronounciug. 
9. Educstional purposes, such as preserving 
the explanutious made by a teacher, so that 
the pupil ean refer to taem at any momeat, 
aud spelling or other les suns placed upon the 
phenegrapii for cunveniechve in couunitting to 
memory. 1. Connection with the telepbune, 
so as to make thut invention an wuNxiury in 
the transmission cf permanent and iuvaluabie 
records, instead of being the secipieut of mo- 
mentary and flecting communications. 

Every one of these uses the perfected pho- 
nograph is now ready .o carry out. To muy 
adg taat, through the facility with which it 
sieres up jiud reproduces minsic of al surts, 
or Whistling and recitatious, it ean be-em- 
ploye t Ytoiurnish constant amusement to in- 
valids, er tu sucia! assembhies, ut Tecephiens, 
dinners, ete. Any one sitting in his room 

zloue may order wu assorted “supply of wax 


e rlinders inscrived With songs, poeins, piano ! 
ey » | P body vlainnia Eto own water.” 


or Violin music, short stories, anecd. tes, or 
direct pieces, and, by putting them ou his 
phonograph, Le cun listen to ihemas orginally 
sung ur recited by authors, vocalists and 
actors, or elocuticuists. The variety of en- 
tertainment he thus commands, at trifling ex- 
pense und without moving from his chair, is 
practicully unlimited. Music by a band, in 
fact whole operas, can be stored up on the 
ener and. the voice of Patti singing mn 

nviand can thus be heard again en this side. 
tte ocean, or preserved for future genera- 
LIONS. Ou four eviinders eight iuches long, 
with a diameter of five, Dean put the whole 
ef “Nicholas Nickleby” in phonegram form. 
In teaching the cerrect pronunciation of 
Bogish, and especially of foreign languages, 
tue phunogruph asi: stands secms to be be- 
yond comparison, for no svstem of phoretic 
speiung cau eouvey tothe pupil the pronuu- 
ciaticu of a geod English, Freneb, German or 
Spanish speaker su Well as a machine that re- 
produces bis utterances even more exactly 
than a hieuan imicator could. 

« . Authors can register’ their fleeting 
ideas and brief noteson the phonograph ut 
any hour of tae day cor night, wi ithout Waiting 
to find per, ink, or paper; und in much less 
time than it would take to write out even 
They can also pub- 
iish their novels ur essays exclusively in phonc- 
cram form, so as to talk to their readers per- 
soually; eud in this way they can peetect 
their works from being stuien bv ineans of 
defective copyright laws. iTusical com- 
posers, in improvising cumMositions, will be 
able to have them réecorded instantaneously 
on the phonve rs pb. 

- - Two businessmen, conferring together, 
can ialk intu the recorder by meuns of a 
double transiritting tube, with perfect privacy 
and yet obtain upon ibe eylinder an unim- 
peachatle transcript of their cunversation ia 
their own voices, with every break and pause, 
every hesitation or confident affirmation, 
every partial suygestion or particuiar ex 
planation, infaliib: iy sep dewn in the 
wax, They ean thea. have this conversation 
written out or typed by a secretury, for 
future reference: or cup, if they prefer, have 
it nultiple cepicd by our mechanical process. 
Tn this way, mauy misunderstandiugs may be 
avoided. interesting philosophic or literary 
discussions and dialogues muy be recorded in 
the sume way. In fact, the phoncgraph wil 
do, und docs at this moment accomplish, the 
same thing in respect of conversation which 
instuntaneous photography does for moving 
objects; thatis, it will present whatever it 
records with «a minute accuracy unattaincd 
by any ether means. 

“The most skillful observers, listeners and 
realistic novelists, or even sionographers, 
cannot repruduce a cunversation exactly as 
it occurred. The account they give is more 
or less generalized. But the phonograph re 

ceives, and then transmits to our ears acain, 
every thing that was said—exactly as it was 
said—-with the faultless fidelity of an in-: .n- 
tuneous aera dsae at We shall now for the 
first thne know what conversation really is; 
just as we have learned, only within a few 
yegrs, through the iastantanecus phutograph, 
what attitudes are taken by the borse in mo- 
tion. 

Letters of introduction may be spoken on 
to a phonograph blank, without any of the 
furmality of eddress and phraseology now 
customary, or the trouble of folding, envel- 


In fact, all “correspondence will be 
greatly sim:: ‘ified and wisely abbreviated by 
the use of phonograms. A telephone sub- 
seriber can place at his telephone a phono- 
gram which will announce to the exchange, 
whenever he is called up, ‘that he has left 
the office and will return «: a certain time. 
Similarly, one man eallince at the office of 
ancther and not finding him, will talk into 
the phonogravh anything he wishes to say. 
This saves tue trouble of writing u note, and 
obviates the uncertainty of giving to 
clerk, office boy or servant an oral 
messixge that may be forgotten or 
incorrectly delivered. Hotels aud clubs 
will, naturally, tind this function of the 
phonograph extremely serviceable; aud their 
guests, or patrons, will avail themselves of 
phonograms constantly. The accuracy of in- 
terviews with newspaper repurters will also 


be Hotecmined, ng 0, douh, by phonogsaphic 


tion. 


| 


record. And travelers in vestibule trains 
will be glad to use phonograph blanks in 
place of letter paper and telegraph blauks, 
owing to the difficulty of writing while on a 
rapidly moving train. 

It must be borne in mind that I am act 
taiking uow of thiugs wlich may be mude 
possibiein the future. 1 did my redictiug 
teu vears ago; and the functions above men- 
tioned are those which the present perfected 
phonograph is able to fulti at this moment. 


So we niove along, in this century of the 
centuries. Year by year the mist that marks 


aud shrouds the limits of our Kuowledge is | slow and gradual measures. 


rolled farther back, and the impossibility of 
yesterday becomes the matter of course of to- 
day. With the marvelous forces of nature 
working obediently and tirelessly at our cum- 
mand—with a planet whose inexhaustible 
Wealth of raw material we are but beginning 
tu discover—what should hinder niankind 
frcm becoming indeed but a little lower than 
the angels, and banishing poveriy and crime, 
like evil visions of the night? Nothing, sav 
the permitting individuals to assert 9 right of 
exclusive contro] over the forces and mate- 
rials which provideuce bas so bountcously pro- 
vided for the use of all our race. 


A FRESH AIR OREAM. 
Toronto Grip. 


Billy Ragtag, a little boy who lives in a 


stufiy alleyway in one of our crowded dis- | 


tricts, Was told about the fresh air fund by 
the Kind Lady who distributes tracts in that 
vicinity. She explained hew all the good 
peopte of Toronto are contributing money to 
send the puor littie girls and boys who live in 
the midst of squalor to the beautiful green 
fields of the country for seme holidays when 
the hot weather comes on. Need it, be said 
little Biily was delighted—cenraptured? He 
couldn't think of any ything else aij that day, 
and when at night hy crept iutc his miserable 
and dirty bed he og is inking ef it, and 
when he fell asleep he had a queer dream 
about it He dreamed chet, along with a 
great crowd of little pale faced children fike 
himself, he was curried of in the grand rail- 
way train to a wonderful place, the lite cf 
which he had never seen. He thought it 
must be a fairy land, with its trees, and 
flowers, and green field, and bright blue sky. 

“This,” said the Kind Lady wbo was in 


; charge of the party, ‘“‘is wuere you are to 


spend your holiday. Now, my little dears, 
take vour till of the delicious fresh air—it is 
free, ‘ree!’ But just then a terridle vuice bel- 
lowed ait, “Not much it ain’t!?? and a great 
big Demon came ferth and siood in cheir 
path. “Where did you pick up such &@ cranky 
wtion as that?” he w ent on, staring fiercely 
at the Kind Lady. “The air yreel! hu. bo, bu!” 
and he Jeughed NRO Why, said the 
Kind Lady, ‘‘do you mean to suy it tsivl free? 
Tnever ieard of such a thing before.” “Didn't, 
hey? Where did you come from—the earth 
Vil bet.” “Why, isa’t this the earth?’ asked 
the Wid Ladv, still mo:2 astorished. ‘1 
thought so,” mused the Demor. ‘No, mwam, 
this is Saturn. The eurthb is off there,” aud he 
pointed up atthe sky. “Zseo how it is, and 
Pil excuse vou under ise circumstances,” he 
proceeded, ‘‘but the sooner you go back the 
better it will be for y 1, AS AL present you are 
trespassinz.” “gut We're on tie vublic roud, 
arew’i we?’ the Kind Lady asked’ with alurm, 
“Yes, but vou're breathing air that belorgs to 
Bungaloo Sugaleop, Esq. He owns thirty-six 
acr esef it just here, Got it ina straight deeu 
fromthe kiug, und P’m bis overseer. Take mv 
advice, now, and get on.” “Bui--but, T-lon’t 
understand it at all? sighed the Kind !idy, 
looking very much puziled, while ati the 
frightened littie boys and girls put their bands 
over their mouths, so that they shouldn’t steal 
the air. “No; coming from the earth, you 
wouldn't,” said the Demon; “thewre a little 
slow on Ibis planet, I believe. But what is 
there strange about itf??) * Why, it seems such 
a queer place that anybody should ciaim to 
own tbe alr, which the creator made for ali,” 
said the iniad } Lady. “But why notairas well 
as water!’ queried the Demon. “Or water 
cither,” she repned. “I never beard of any- 
“Didn't, hey?” 
“woy Mr. Buguloop owns 2 2,380 acres 
of that’ ocean there,” and he pointed to the 
sea “Dear, dear! I sever beard of such 
a thicg!? said the Kind Lady. “Air aud 
water we regard us two elements of 
divine creation which are essentia: to humua 
life, and not for u moment to be looxed upor 
as private property. Jt is simply monstrous, 
sir’? and the Kind Lady looked indignant. 
“Well, what do yousay about land; do you 
permit private property in that, which is just 
as wuch an essential! element as air or water?? 
“Oh, land is different,” said the Kiud Lady 
with some hesitation. ‘“Notatal,” said: the 
Demon. ‘Your laudlords, what. do they do? 
Simply charge you rent fos using land. Here, 
our air lords ¢} yurge us for the use of air, and 
our water lords for the use of water. 
Where's the difference? But my time is 
precious, Air in this vicinity is ot-present 
bringing $25 per foot. If you like to buy 
enough for your picnic, you cau ga ahead; 3 or 
Vi rent. you evouch for the day at fifty cents 
per breath, counting sixty breaths to the 
minute? 

Just then little Billy weke up in a cold 
sweat, and beean thinking out his dream. 
We hope some bigger people will think it 


said b 


j out, tco. | 


All You Huvete Deis te Hold On and Let 
the Growing Population Jlake Your Fore 
tinue. 

The following is from the pen of Benjamin 
I. Cohen, secretary of the Portland tr “ust Com- 
yuny of Oregon. He is also assistant secretary 
of the board of trade: “Investments in real es- 
{ace also present many attractive features. 
There is nuthing of the bosus character about 
Portland. Values are fixed, lots and blocks 
wre sliple as surar or flour; but the ebarin 
of real estate purchases consists in the fact 
that the rise in city property frony. year to 
year is so regular and steady that, knowing 
the purcuase price of a piece of property in 
ISSS8, one can predict with almost muthemati- 
“al certainty the price for which it will 
sell in 1889 Property within the city 
limits, but near the boundary or in 
sparsely built up portions, is now in- 
creasing in vulue at an average rate 
vf about twenty-five per ceat per 
annum. Such property can stil! be bought 
for muderate prices as compared with other 
cities. For exemple, lots which in the sam 
ane of 1887 could be bought at $1,350 to 

1,500 now readily sell fur $1,800 to =2,000. 
in ‘Jot in Por Hand is 50x100 feet. slcre prop- 
erty near at hand and easily accessible. has 
increased iu value more rapidly. UWnim- 
prove. business ivts in the central portions 
of the vity increase more slowly, the creat 
dematd for such property having stiffeued 
prices some Ume 2go to something iike their 
real value. About twelve per ceut per au- 

num would be a conservative sStimate of i 

present rate of increase of busiuess lots. © 

cuurse there are many opportunities far 

Speculative purchases which yield) much 

Jarger returns. This articie 1s contined to 

such investments us cautious, or even timid, 

capitalists would feel safe in bundling.” 


The Railroads Hold Them in the o'low 
of Tireir Hands Despite the Tarith 


A prominent iron manufacturer recently 
wrote to the Philudelphia Ledger a comimuni- 
eation on “The declive of the iron industry in 
the Lehigh vailey.” He tulks dolefully about 
southern competition and the inability of 
Pennsylvania to cope with it, and then sums 
up by saying: ; 

The problem, therefore, which the iron 
masters have to solve is, “Eow tu make their 
iron cost less,” and in this they meet with 
difficulties at once. Various items of cost are 
very difficult to reduce, especiaily thut of 
Jabor, as the workinginen think their wages 
arc low enough now. Fuel, the cost cf which 
isa large component of the cest of a ton of 
pig iron (nearly two-thirds of it), is about as 


low as it can be gotten. Ore can becheapened 


by mine owners “taking less royalty and the 
railroads carrying it ‘for less Money. 15a 
matter of fact, the railroads hold the iron 
makers in the hollow of their hands, and ap- 


peals to them for assistance are generally ib 


‘Vail, 


FREE TRADE AND THE SINGLE TAX. 


A Single Tax Man Gives Uisas Rensons for 
Supporting Cleveland. 
Chicago Labor Enquirer. 

Tama single tax man. I believe in abol- 
ishing alltaxes save a tax ou land values. 
Thus, and thus only, can the iaber problem 
be solved. But I know that the accomplish- 
ment of this great reform—the only reform | 
which is worth a moment's consideration as 
recards its ultimate effects, without which ail 
cther reforms ure usele:~ save as leading iu 
‘hat direction—c:rn only be accomplished by 


There are single tax men who know the 
truth, but who ignore the process of its ac- 
complishment. They are consequently be- 
trayed into a hundred inconsistencies. Before 
we cau get this tax put where we want it, we 
must vet other taxes removed. Now the 
tariff tax is one of the worst taxes, and is of 
the samie nature as the private tax levied by 
landiords. Itisa tax wose ultimate effect 
istoadd to rents. Ia its remova! Hes the 
first step in the process of getting taxes put 
where we want them. 

If this were allit weuic be a good thing in 
itself. Butit isn’t all. Ja the debate that 
must procced in congress aud throughout the 
nution from every stump, and in every de- 
bating society and household, thousands and 
hundreds of thousands must soon come to 

erceive the impossibility of protectiu,: labor 

y tariffs. Thea will come the inquiry 
whether there be no other tariifs that obstruct 
the freedom of labor. That there should ever 
have arisen a feeling that labor needs pro- 
tecticn is a sure proof thatit needs protection | 
irom semething. 

It must soon be recognized that the | 
operation of those causes which every where 
reduce wages toa level sermain uniofluenced 
for good by any system of tariffs, but that 
tariffs on the contrary intensify the «vil, 
though they do not create it. Absolute free 
trade by increasing the volume of production 
would for a time increase the averages of re- 
wards; but if could pot operate to secure the 
full earnings as long as workingmen are 
forced joto- an unnatural competition for. 
the privileze of work. Under free trade 
the agyrecate wealth cf the community 
would inercase, and coutinue to iucrease; 
but what hitherto to the mere laborer has 
been the result of an increase of protective 
power? It bus uot decreased the cost of 
iiving; it has not done away With the ever 
present workingman at his shoulder bidding 
for his work. As fast as these puwers are 
increased and exchange facilitated, and. dis- 
coveries and inveutions made, men. are 
‘crowded together in over populated cerzers, 
torced to pay high rents, while ever on the 
outer circle the’ land is withdrawa from use 
at speculative rents, or at actual rents, 
Which leave uo murgin after railroad fares 
are paid, and rise as tust 2s transportation is 
facilitated. 

Thisis the reai weakness of mere commercial 
free trade. All increase iu productive power 
gves to enrich these who menopolize tbe 
natural opporiunities. . Free traders them- 
selves must come finally to perceive it. They 
anust contivue to advance fur beyond the goal 
they contemplate. The argunients w hich op- 
pose She levying of taxes upon industry or its 
truits, or upon the process of exchange, will 
suffice to show to men now uuacqunainted with 
eur doctrines the justice and expedieccy of a 
tax upon the vaiue of land. ‘Suis must be the 
thimate of the free trade agitation. - ft 
makes very Little difference whether those 
free traders disown all sympathy with the 
absolute free trace we advccate: they will co 
right on preaching one doctrines. They will 
“build better than they Knew,” and ir their 
pleas for partial! freedom will sound every 
new and then a clarion note for full freedom. 

Ja the comiug ca:mpaign thousands will re- 
ceive their first lesson in political economy. 
In this campaign the labor question will have 
been brought for the first time into rationil 
politics, For free traders and pre LECtionuists 
—that is, those of the latter wuo are sincere— 
are striving each in their own w iy to suive 
the probleni of poverty. There is only one 
ScmotOns and in one Way or inother this solu- 
vion will be indicated in the huadreds of thou- 
sunds of political speeches made in every city, . 
town an village in the states.. What then is 
our duty, we the Lelieversin the single tax! 
Ciearly, to aid the purty that is going our 
way. We who bope for a creater freedem 
should not neglect to strike for the bringiag 
inofa partial freedom. 

Why, then, are we as single tax men acting 
with the democratie purty! Because we love 
Cleveland cr his party? No! Buc because of 
the fact thut the directioa that party is golng 
is toward ‘reedom. To mei jenarane ot 
mechanical pewers the moving of a stone of 
even a few tons weight would seem impossi- 
ble; but to men uware of the advantage of a 
lever the thing is sven to be easily practicarbie. 
I see, as Mr. George sees, that the stone may 
be rolled away if we w iil use these six million 
democrats as a lever. 

Jersey City. JOSEPH DaNa MIL? LER. 


_ Easy to Auswer. 

Toronto. Grip. 

The Montreal Gueite, commenting on the 
cartoon tn our issue of May 10, says: 

Grip presents its views on the question this week in 
a cartoon in Which @ inborer is joyfully shonting, “With 
tice land free from the clutch ci monopely, 1 defy pov~- 
erty.” This.is very tine dorGrtp's iaborers. Winat itis 
for the minn whose indnetry. andl vlriftt-Las enabled 
Lim to become possessed of whomeor a farin, weare 
nut told, 


Well, dear Gazette, we'll tell you now. For 
“the man whose indastry and. thrift: has-en- 
abled hiin to become possessed of a home ora 
farm,” it just means that he would be re- 
quired tu pay annually a single tax represent- 
ing the fair rental value of the land be holds. 
If the fand happeued to be situated ia the cen- 
ter of a large city the tax would. be pretty 
high, but the land needed by the average 
thrifty citizen for a home, and the land. used 
by the average farmer for purposes of culti- 
vation, is not usually so. situated; and 
bas a comvparatively low — rental value, 
vud the tax wou ed accordingly be lig: 
in propcriion. antime, the man whos. 
‘industry aod thrifv? is now retarded and 
discuuraged by taxation on buildings, stock, 
fences and improvements of all kinds, fond, 
clothing, inerume, and everything elise wed 
be relieved of all these imposts. He would 
simply render to the public till each year the 
{and value created, not by the sweat of his 
brow, but by the paiural growth of the com- 
munity mstead, as he does now, a portion’ of 
the result of his labor ane in short, Mr. 
Gazette, the thritty and deserving person 
for whom we are glad to see you So solicit- 
ous, would caly have his taxes (éwered un- 
der the system which Gr ip favors. De you 
think ae woud ebject to thas? _ 


sive 


Soth 


Romauce of the Cotton Seed. : 
Atlanta Constitution. 

Was there ever a history, this side ef Cin- 
dereila, of the uprising of humanity, like that 
of the cotton seed? For seventy years de- 
spised as a nuisance, and burned or dumped 
as garbage: then discovered to be the very 
food for which the soli was hungering, and 
reluctantly admitted to the rank of ugly 
utilitics. Shortly afterward found te “be 
nutritious for beast as well as soil, and there- 
upon treated with something like respect. 
Once admitted to the circle of farin bhusban- 
dries, fouud to hold thirty-five galions of 
nure oi! to the ton, worth, ia its crude state, 
fouri “teen dollars. to the ton, or. forty 
million doliars fur the whole crop of seed. 
But then a system was devised tor retiaing 
this oi] up to a vaiue of la gailon, and the 
frugul Italians placed a cask of it at the root 
of every olive tree, aud then defied the 
Borean breath of the Alps. And then ex- 
perience shows that the ton of cottcn seed 
was a better feriilizer and a vetter stock 
HEL rubbed of itsthirty-five gallons of gil 
than before. And thet the hulis of the seed 
made the best of fuel for feeding the cil mill 
engine. And that the ashes “of the hulls | 
scooped from the engine’s drift bad the hich- 
est commercial value as potash. And that 
the “refuse” of the whole made the best and 
purest soup stock to carry to the tvilet the 
perfumes of Lubiu and Colgate. About this 
time we began to speil cottun seed with Cip- 
ital letters. And how it traveled abroad in 
its various dresscs! As meal cakes it whit- 
ered the eadews of England with 


woolly decves, and fattencd the Bulish 


| 
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cattle under its oaks; -it sputtered on 


the stoves of the Dutch in lieu of Jard; it glis- 


tened in the cafes of Paris us olive oils, under 
seals and signatures it could not-even pro-: 


nounce to save its life, aud from under. the 
dikes in Holland it went forth te parade ip all 
the bravery of butter and butterine. In our 
own couutry it renewed the wasting strength 
of southern fields, and clad them with white- 
ness that would shame the fleeces oi Eugland,. 

or yellow that would pale the fleeces of Ar 
gonauts. It knocked the western hog into 
spots, and poured the western lard out of the 
frying pan into the lire. And about this time 
congress jumped on to cotton seed with both 
feet, and proposed to check its further career 
by a prohibitory tax. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


No free franchises t> . 1ybody.—[Indianap- 


olis News. 

The Standard oii company is now making 
only $10.400,090 a year. The question then 
naturally arises, how much are the men who 
produce the oil makiog?—[Pittsourg Com-. 
mercial-Gazette (protectionist). 

Nothine that the last legislature has done 
will redound more certainly to its credit than 
will the passage of the Australian ballot bill, 
says the Lowell Citizen. It may have its 
weak spots, its deficiencies ant its draw- 
backs, but it is infinitely superior to the plan 
it snceeeds. The present plano is anything but 
sutisfactory, and we hail the innovation as a 
CPANEE in whe right Girection, [hanm Mass., 

ee. 


ur country, with unequaled natural op- 
pertunities aud millions ‘of willing toilers, 
during the last twenty years has produced an 
neeregate amount of wealth that is without 
a “parallel in the history of mankind. If an 
equitable proportion of that’ wealth had re- 
mained in the possession of those who created 
it, our land would nuw hold the happiest aod 
most prosperous commonality the world ever 
saw.—{Puarmers’ Voice, Chicago. 

If the council acts wisely Indianapolis can 
secure a good round reveuue and huve greatly 
improved strect cur service at the same time. 
Three several corapanies are asking fraa 
chises. The y:eople should impress the fact 
upon their ageuts in council that the fran- 
chises of the city belong to the citizens there- 
of, 2nd are not fo be given to any one, but 
only to be leased or rent tedona good business 
basis for a right. and, reasonable retur a.— 
{indianapolis News. 


The siagle land tax of Henry George may 
never be accepted in this sountry as th e cor- 
rect system of taxation, but there is one 
thing certain, that when the people come to 
understand the land tax question better the 
speculutor and laud monopolist will have to 
tet go. No man should be allowed to hold 
more land than he can use, and when all laad 
now held for speculative purposes is taxed to 
its ful value lund syndicates will find it more 
profitable to invest their money in something 
-else.—[Dayvton, Obio, Workman. 


a 


The workingmen of Detroit are beginning 
to take an interest in the street car franchises 
that a number of eaterprising gentleu:.en are 
soliciting | the board of aldermen for. “his is 
a. good sigu. They are the ones. most imme- 
diately interested, for not ouly will their 
inoney. sustain the roads, but it is their privi- 
leges that the board oi aldermen must gratt. 
Now, what are the workingmen most “jnter- 
ested in? Is it not chexp fares? Then way 
not give these franchises to those companies 
Turnisbinsy 
lowest rates?—[Detr o.t Evening News. 


Agitatcrs for ballot reform have scored 
another victory in the passage by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature of a bili embodying the 
Anstralian system of voting.. This, it is 
hoped, will react so favorably io the ad- 
vantage of the honest electors of Michigaa 
that the next legislature will hasten to en- 
graft in our laws the features of those biils 
to purify elections that have been before 
them the pust two sessions. Michigan has 
been the pioneer in this movement, and it 
will be a pity for her not :o have the benetit 
of ber own efforts to abolish bribery, intimni- 
dation and corruption at the polls.—[{Detroit 
Evening News. 


Ve Thought the Tariil®t Rept Wages Up. 
oie. Times, 


Tbeiron manuf facturers of Pittsburg and 
Vicinity have presented 
for the ensuing year. 


their scule of wages 
It propesesan average 
reduction of ‘something more than ten per 
cent from last year’s schedule. The Amalga- 
matect associat 1 of iron and steel workers 
ask for the adopcion of the old schedule. 
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CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. SOWERY AND GRAND STS, 
PS = Piso’s Remais for Catarrh is ‘the 
Baa Heels Pee to Uses, wad Cheancsi. 


Sold by dracgists or seut by mail. 


ii 50c. 
FOE 
125 fourth aveaue, 
Bet. 1 
JAMES BOGA GAN, 
e3 for James Means’ 33 and 3% shees.- 
near Prince street. 


LK. T. Haseltine, Warren, Pa. 


LANDS 
CUPFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 


ith and Isth sis. 


PRINCIPAL AGENT 
26 BOWERY, 


HE SINGLE TAX. 

Special editions of ready-printed newspapers coa- 
taining current Single Tax vending matter. Ail sizes; 
low prices. UNION PRINTING v0 13 Vandewater 
street, New York. 


PRinGI “TING. 
(jesconn co- OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY {La.) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, ¥; Do 


EOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


the best accommodations ut the ! 
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SITY CONGREGATION. — STASONIO 
‘TEMPLE, Sixth avenue and oe sree, 


U 


HU GH 0. PENTOCOST, 


“MINISTER. 


- : -)  BERVICES: 
oe oe Sunday Morning, If o’clock. 
3 


Sermons published weekly in the Twentieth Centr 
Been mumber. $1.00 a. year. ‘What. I Believe." 
Hugh O. Pentecost... 20. pages. Elegantly printed. 
Large type. Wile 


bed doce “Price ec. Address, 56 
Oriental st., Newark, N 


SBE APPAREL OFT PROCLAINS 


THE MMAN.’'—Siukespeare, 


‘. oo three bunarea years ace, is no less a tact 
GEORGE WILSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
‘Formerly with Henry Poole, London, : . 
F Importer of Leading Novelties, . 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH . CASSIMERES, 
206 East Fourteenth street, New york, — ae 


P. S.—Send: postal. card and you will be walted ce 


with samples at office or residence. 


ALISCELLANEGUS., 
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\ Gold Watch 
$38. Thattetls the 


RES 
TRUT oe 
Fully equal for Accuracy, Dura-f x 
bility, Appearance and Ser- te 
vice, to any $75. Watch. E q 
Philadelphia's building associations 
ane dene much toward building i: age 
and naking i: the city of homes, 
the sane system of co-operation [: 
carelully and cZonomicaily managed, 
has builtup The Keystone Watch | 
Club Co., until they are now selling 
more Watches. to consumers than | 
all others combined. They handle i 
only the 


Keystone Dest-proof Wat cn 


which is deservedly regarded as they 
crown and climax of Pennsyi ivania’s | 
inanufactures. “This Watch: coarains i 
everyessentialto anaccuratstime- | 
seper, and many important im-| 
provements patented by the Com- i 
pany. They sre Dustand Der 
Proof, a quality possessed by 
other movemeniinthe world. 5 ae 
ed throughout with genu- Tp 
0 % ine rubies. Patent Stem | 
: = } Wind and Set, sone: I 
ms est and-simplest. Sold! 
Sear ch authorized agents | 
Either ail cash 
own or $1.00 per 
4. week. There can 
‘$4 be no disappoint- 4 
bA mentin thissystem. 
M4 An active, Te RS 
7Acent. Was ated ifs 
to represent us in 
every city andy 
town. = W rite 
full pz wrticulars. 


TheKoys “tone Wa ich Club Co's 


. Me Chestaut €t., PHILADA., PA. 


eth 
Ruvensncns—aAny Commercial axency. 
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Ranned Gocds 


WITH THIS STAMP IX 
THE BOTTOM OF . 
CANS ARE 


AND ARE MADE BY 


Trade-Mark.—fezistercd. ORCANIZED LaBor. 


~Greates: otter. Now's your time 
to get orders for onr ce! “ebrated 

Teas, Coffees and BKakiIn 

Powder, and secure a beaatif 
Guid Band or Mess Kose Chins 
ae j Tea Set, Dinner & t. Guld Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Ser, * ateh, Frass ate oo or. 

Tepster's Dictionary. For partieniars addre 
PRE GREY AME ZICAN FER CO, .- 

?. O. Box G9. 3) and 33 Veaey Su., Now York}. 


CORAEL ES B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, | 


Ne w York. 


Children’s Photographs by Sennen process. * 
speckuts 


H* RLEM SINGLE TAN CLUB—The Har- 


1-m Siagle Tax Clab has a vigorous organizatle 
and bolds weekly Meenas AE Tai West 125th SUpGete on 
Tuesday evening, at 8:00 p.m... : 


{HICAGO, ILL. APRIL 6. 18Ss. 
/ To Single Tax: Advocates, Greeting —By wrtu 
of the authority invested: tn me by letters on fle in, 

my office from the several, states and territories, 2 call 
is hereby issued: fora national conference of the. single 
tax sietrocates of tt rerad ‘states and territories: and. 
the district of Columcia of the United States, to con- 
yene in the city of CHICAGO, IL, at teno ‘clocks a I. 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 4, 18:8. 

Ail persons who believe. that. the public revenues 
souk be raised “by: wu single anc direct. tax. upom 
relative land values are. invited to attend anil. take 
part in the deliber: wLEIONS. 

The following: is the general committee on n aTrangs- 
ments: 

Chairman, Warren - “Worth 
Herne avenue, Chicago. 

Seuret: ary, aM. Ke LaShetle, Times br uiliiing, Chica bei 

Treasurer, Robert H.. Cowdrey, 160 Quincy: street, 
Chicase. 

UGRE James.G. : Megutre, San Francisco, Ca 

Lek *, Ring, Houston, Tex. 

furtin Wiliams, St. Louis, Mow. 

LP: Custer, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

be min Adams, Charleston, S. Co: 

Freeman Knuwles, Ceresco, Neb. 

: Higley, Minneapolis, Minn, 
= Thomas a. Meann, Detroit, Mich. 

Hichuml L. Atkinson, Philadelphia, Ea 

E.Q. Nertoa, Motue, Ala. He 
- WARREN WORTH. BAILEY; 
- Chairman Provisivaal Committes, 


Bailey, No. ‘2st Soutt i 


Chicago, April & An those. who- gonteniplete attend. 
ing the national coatere sear single tax advocates, te 
tet bs in this city duly tw Pil confer. FN great favor om. 
the commits ee. by not Evi bary of bhele ine 
tentions. as Soon i a 
ted wit be 
how ey x . “Where a aber of per 

Or organization les the 


S ttellice ee acid also be & 
the conferences: promineatly ber 


33 7 letters to M. K. L4 SHELLE, 
ey Prov isloza! Commitzee, Times. Building, 


SO STATE: LECTL Ran. — THE 
tate lecturer and: meniber of tha 
ttee is now ready to respond TO 

are in the state of Kansas. Ade 
DNER, box 353, Larned, Kas. 
i ani Race 


MESTINGS OF TILE CLEVE- 
tubor club ure heid on. Monde 


iOCLAwt 
At fund faad and 


e etings ab § @eloes, roa: 6, No 56 Public squares. 


veryone is cordiaily favited to attend our me Othigs. 


ee OP AROS Sc? 
5 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MAS 
MANUFACTURERS oF : 


GRAN 1 SOUA RE- O-UPRIGHT 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS o« SOLID (NSTRUCTION . 


— YAUGHLESS TONE ++ DrAUTiruL fing 


NO. 


THE S 
Subse 
to the ¢ 
atthe f 
‘Bingle: : 
-Ten or 
‘One hur 
+e The 
number 


: awe 
eur baa 


